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Clean Milk Production.* 
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After you had decided to honour us with your 
presence at Swindon to-day, your worthy Secretary, 
with his usual persuasive manner, would not let me 
off without bringing something forward for discussion. 

I have chosen this subject not only because it 
introduces the Tuberculosis Order, but because I 
think it is of vital importance that milk, one of our 
staple foods, at any rate for the young, should be 
produced in as clean a manner as possible, and I think 
you will all agree that there is room for improvement. 
To-day the farmers themselves are appreciating this 
fact, at all events in this locality, and this spirit is 
fostered by our worthy county dairy expert, Mr. 
Boutflour and his assistants. Last year a competition 
was started in Wiltshire for milk produced in the 
cleanest manner, 7.e., on a bacteriological basis. With 
this spirit alive we, as veterinary surgeons, can do a 
lot of propaganda work in rendering assistance and 
advice, and it is with this object in view that I thought 
of this subject, thereby to hear your views. 

The Nationa] Institute for Research in Dairying at 
Reading University College, has been of the greatest 
assistance in showing that clean milk (and by that 
I do not necessarily mean milk free from dirt, but 
bacterially clean and capable of keeping sweet at 
least two days in the summer and five to ten in the 
winter) can be produced in apparently bad surround- 
ings by paying strict attention to cleanliness. 

Dr. Stenhouse Williams, of the Dairying Institute, 
when investigating this subject in 1918, in two areas 
in England found that 1 to 2 per cent. of a total of 
165 million gallons of milk was lost annually through 
souring before delivery, owing to bacterial contamina- 
tion. 

Taking 1 per cent. of this quantity at 1/- per gallon, 
this represents a loss of £82,500 per annum. He also 
found a further 10 per cent. required pasteurisation 
before delivery, costing approximately £18,750, taking 
the cost at 4 per gallon (his figures). 

These losses are due to errors in handling and pro- 
duction, since milk, as it comes from the normal, 
healthy udder, contains a negligible quantity of harm- 
less bacteria ; therefore, with a little expenditure and 
trouble, these losses can be materially reduced, if 
not wiped out altogether. 

To obtain this clean milk it is, of course, necessary 
to get the milkers themselves interested, and a small 
weekly bonus increasing in ratio to the cleanliness of 
the milk will work wonders. 
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During milking, white overalls should be provided, 
with short sleeves to the elbow, the skirt being split 
to the waist, back and front, tapes being attached to 
tie round the thigh and knee. This costume fits 
close to the wearer and obviates his handling his 
clothes every time he sits down to a cow. White 
caps, after the style of a chef’s, should also be used. As 
these articles become soiled they should be exchanged 
for clean ones. 

The dairy or milk house should be divided into 
three compartments and be close to the cowshed, 
but not under the same roof, and well away from the 
manure heap and cess pits, also from any dusty place, 
e.g., the feed mixing room. The divisions to be as 
follows :— 

1. Milk reception room. This should contaiu 
(a) a wash basin with plug, and water laid on, if 
possible both hot and cold, the taps being brought out 
far enough over the basin to allow the hands to be 
rinsed under them. Soap, a nail brush and towel 
should be provided, the latter changed as necessary; 
(b) a milk reservoir with an outlet through the wall 
to the milk room and a second reservoir. Over this 
reservoir should be a window to allow a view of the 
churn and second reservoir and thus save over filling 
while the milk is being emptied into the first. This 
reservoir should have a lid. The floors and walls 
throughout this building must be of an impervious 
material and kept damp to prevent any dust flying 
about. 

2. The cooling or milk room. Here the milk is 
received from the first reservoir, cooled and run into 
sterile churns or bottles. Only the attendant should 
be allowed in during this process and the doors be 
shut. A rack may here be provided for storing 
churns and utensils between milkings after sterilisa- 
tion. 

3. Wash house for washing the churns and other 
utensils. For this purpose there should be, preferably, 
two baths—one for hot, the other for cold water 
and large enough to take the buckets and cooler, etc. 
The cold water being used first to remove the albumen, 
etc., and the hot for the grease and any other dirt, 
and the utensils must be washed inside and out. 
Soda may be used in the hot water, but if used must 
be well swilled out with clean water. A stiff brush 
should be provided for these operations. Wooden 
troughs are not recommended, as they are too absor- 
bent. 

In this room should be a steriliser with a chamber 
large enough to take the buckets and cooler, reservoirs 
and all other utensils used during milking, and a 
steam jet for sterilising the churns. This operation 
should be carried out after each milking. 

There are several effective outfits for this purpose 
on the market and they are economic in price and use. 
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The boiler should, for preference, be outside this room, 
on account of the dust and dirt it causes. 

In a small herd of about twenty cows, the ordinary 
copper may be used by adapting it thus : in the centre 
of the lid a hole should be bored to take a three 
inch pipe and four strips nailed on to the lid on which 
the churn rests. The churns, etc., are inverted over 
this pipe. The other utensils can be sterilised in a 
galvanised tank with a tight fitting lid, in the bottom 
of which have been bored several one inch holes for 
the inlet of steam. This tank must be large enough 
to cover the copper. 

Before commencing sterilisation, 210°F. must be 
reached and maintained throughout the process. 
At this heat seventeen gallon churns should be 
steamed for five minutes and the tank for fifteen to 
twenty. After steaming, allow the steam to escape, 
otherwise the utensils will soon rust. 

The utensils are now ready for use and should not 
be swilled out. 

Buckets, churns, etc., should be seamless with rounded 
bottoms so eliminating crevices for the lurking of dirt, 
and any measure gauge should be stamped in during 
process of manufacture and not soldered on afterwards, 
since it works loose and collects dirt, etc. A ten 
gallon churn is to be preferred on account of accessi- 
bility for washing and taking less room in transit. 

Disinfectants are useless for sterilising the utensils. 

We now come to the cowshed itself. Where 
possible, a special shed for milking, to hold about one- 
third of the cows, is to be recommended, it should be 
well slushed down before cows enter and no litter used. 
If fed during milking, a non-dusty food should be 
selected. In this shed a yoke to prevent cows lying 
down is an advantage. 

Where this shed is not provided, the cowhouse 
should be well cleaned out and slushed down, before 
preparing the cows for milking. In every case the 
floors and walls (to 4ft. 6in. or 5ft. from ground) 
should be impervious to water to assist cleansing. 
As a temporary measure, tar may be applied to the 
walls, as it assests cleansing. 

A dung channel behind the cows, 2ft. wide and 
llin. deep should be provided. 

The sheds should be well ventilated and lighted 
(natural and artificial) and directed to light the hind 
quarters especially. A minimum of 3ft. per cow should 
be provided. 

A few days after calving, ‘the cow’s udder and flanks 
should be clipped, and if the tail (bar the swish) 
and quarters are also clipped it materially assists 
cleansing the cows. 

Before milking, each time, the cows’ hind quarters 
should be groomed with a curry comb and wet brush 
and the udders washed and roughly dried, white cloths 
being used to enable one to see if they are clean. 
(The cloths should be sterilised daily.) The water 
should be frequently changed. This cleansing of the 
cows is sometimes done before milking starts, but if a 
boy or two precedes the milkers the cows are less likely 
to lie down and become re-soiled. After washing, the 
first strip or two must be milked out. since this is 
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sure to be contaminated, this also reveals any trouble 
in the quarter, thus preventing the subsequent 
contamination of the milk in the pail. 

The disadvantage to using no straw is that cows are 
apt to lie down and injure their hocks, and as this is 
painful it affects the milk yield. If used, it should be 
well damped. Whitewash spray should be frequently 
used above the impervious line and any cobwebs and 
dust removed as often as possible. 

Before commencing to milk, the men don their 
overalls and wash their hands thoroughly with soap 
and water and then collect their buckets (dome 
shaped with an opening in the top as nearly vertical 
as practicable, which prevents dust and dirt entering 
the milking pail) and stools, which must be washed at 
least once daily to prevent soiling of the hands. 
Dry milking is to be recommended, but. in this district 
is very difficult to get mento practise. It can be ob- 
viated by leaving the teats damp and the men not 
drying their hands after washing. 

Having milked his cow, the milker should carry the 
milk into the receiving room and, if required, weigh it 
and empty it into reservoir, when it is strained through 
a cotton wool filter, which should be a good one and 
replaced after each milking, before sterilisation of 
the strainer. He should again swill his hands and 
proceed with the next cow. Where this is not prac- 
ticable, a reservoir bucket should be provided to 
stand outside the cowshed and be fitted with a close- 
fitting lid. 

A milking machine would appear to be a cleaner 
method of milking, but practice does net bear this out. 

Unfortunately, till recently, there was no demand for 
clean milk, but since the introduction of the various 
grades by the Ministry of Health, there is a gradually 
increasing sale at enhanced prices to the producer, 
and I understand that in the near future Special Milk 
is likely to be only sold under the graded designations 
and such titles as infant or invalid milk to be illegal 
unless one of the recognised grades is sold. 

The Bermondsey Borough Council, for one at least, 
have realised the importance of grade A T.T., and 
have issued instructions to all milkmen who sell milk 
under their maternity and child welfare scheme that 
only such milk will be excepted on and after July 1st, 
last. They spend about £5,000 annually on milk. 
Guy’s Hospital also use grade A. T.T., I believe. 
It is to be hoped that this example will be followed by 
sanitary authorities, Boards of Guardians and hos- 
pitals, etc., all over the country. 

Under the Milk and Dairies Consolidation Act of 
1925, re-introducing the 1915 Order, the Local 
Authorities may condemn cowsheds and milk shops, 
etc., but they have no power, so far as I can see of 
rejecting dirty milk unless it contains tubercle bacilli. 
I do, however, think that the time is approaching, 
or has come,when milk should be of a definite standard 
of cleanliness, in the same way that it must conform 
to a chemical standard. 

I have previously mentioned that milk coming from 
a normal, healthy udder is harmless, but when the 
udder becomes diseased we have a different picture, 
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as it may contain B. tuberculosis and numerous 
streptococci. 

Since the re-introduction of the Milk and Dairies 
Act, such milk is able to be stopped for, under Section 
5, no person is allowed to sell milk for human consump- 
tion (raw or manufactured) from any cow which is 
giving tuberculosis bacilli, or suffering from emaciation 
due to tuberculosis, tuberculosis of the udder, acute 
inflammation of the udder or mastitis, actinomycosis 
of the udder, anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease or 
suppuration of the udder. 

Section 8 provides for samples being taken by the 
Medical Officer who may, if he finds disease germs 
present and it is produced outside his area, request 
the local authority of that area to obtain samples from 
the producer and forward to him. The retailer is 
bound to give details to the origin of his milk. 

This Act also provides for the appointment of a 
veterinary inspector. Further, under the Public 
Health (Prevention of Tuberculosis) Regulations, 
dated July 31 last, no person suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, shall milk, handle milk or its utensils. 

Under these Orders you will see that the focal 
authority can only stop the milk from being sold or 
used, but by the introduction of the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925, those animals affected with tubercu- 
losis can be slaughtered and the owner compensated. 
Under this Order— 

1. Cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
indurated udder or other chronic disease of the udder, 
or 

2. Any bovine animal which is or appears to be 
suffering from tuberculosis emaciation, or 

3. Any bovine animal which is suffering from a 
chronic cough and showing definite clinical symptoms 
of tuberculosis, shall be reported to the police or 
the local authority, who shall instruct a veterinary 
inspector to examine same and report. 

This act further empowers a veterinary inspector to 
send from the market or other public fair or sale— 

1. Any cow suspected to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder or 

2. Any bovine animal suspected to be suffering from 
tuberculosis emaciation or chronic cough, showing 
definite clinical symptoms of tuberculosis. 

I should like to hear you discuss this order and how 
it is being applied in your districts. I understand 
there is considerable variation, and I hear that in one 
county the tuberculin test only is relied on, whilst 
in another it is not allowed ; clinical symptoms only 
being considered. 

In cases of indurated quarters and chronic disease 
of the udder, how do you proceed? I take it, if 
these cows do not react to the T.T. they are declared 
free? But an animal might change hands or even be 
sent out of a market as a suspect. 

Under emaciation due to tuberculosis, how do you 
act ? What degree of emaciation comes within the 
meaning of the Act ? For a cow may be very far gone 
and yet be suffering from some other disease than 
tuberculosis, e.g., Johné’s disease, or she may be a 
heavy milker and not have had a maintenance ration. 
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Should every cow “going light”’ for no obvious reason 
be reported or sent from the market ? 

Chronic cough with what might be definite symp- 
toms of tuberculosis may again be a difficult prob- 
lem. What do you consider the definite clinical 
symptoms ? What importance do you pay to cows 
that snore and have enlargement of the pharangeal 
glands, the prescapular or precrural glands, or the 
small nodules one often sees on the legs of cattle with 
cording of the lymphatics, somewhat similar to 
farcy or epizootic lymphangitis in the horse ? 

What do you consider the best way to collect milk 
for microscopic examination from a suspected tuber- 
culous udder ? 

In conclusion, I might add that I am not a veterinary 
inspector under this Act and should therefore like to 
hear you discuss the manner in which you apply 
and translate the order in your various districts. 


DIscussION. 


Mr. J. C. CotemMan: I should first of all like to 
thank Mr. Hewer for his very concise and interesting 
paper, which has given us much room for discussion. 
The clean milk question is undoubtedly a very impor- 
tant one at the present moment and J am very pleased 
to see present representatives of the public health 
department. (Hear, hear.) They will enlighten us 
considerably as to the connection between the Milk 
and Dairies Consolidated Act of 1915, and the Tuber- 
culosis Order, for I think there is a much closer relation- 
ship between them than is generally recognised. The 
Tuberculosis Order has, I think, been introduced to 
assist, the public health bodies in carrying out many 
things which they have been unable to do before. 
For example, the Sanitary Inspector can take a sample 
of milk and if it is proved that that milk has been 
taken from one dairy and has not been mixed, the 
Medical Officer can proceed to inspect the cows 
with the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. If he 
finds cows there which come under the Order, the 
producer can be reported to the local authority 
and dealt with by them. The milk samples are 
taken and submitted to microscopical tests and, if 
necessary, to a biological test. These two Acts 
work in harmony with one anotHer and they give the 
Medical Officer more power than he has had hitherto. 

Coming back to the cowshed, I agree with Mr. Hewer 
with regard to his suggestions concerning the sterilising 
of the vessels, but in regard to the standing which 
should be allowed, I think the width he gives for 
each cow—3 feet—is not enough—3ft. 6in. should be 
the minimum. The length of the standing should, 
I think, be 5ft. 3in. He also omitted to mention 
anything about the crib in front. When you have 
this 5ft. 3in. platform you are bound to have a low 
crib of not more than 9in. high. The bottom of 
the crib should be 3in. below the floor of the platform, 
to give more feeding space. I should like to bring to 
your notice a device for ensuring cleanliness which I 
have seen employed in Holland, and which is very 
efficacious, viz., to run a wire from one end of the shed 
to the other, and from the wire at each standing hang 
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a piece of window blind cord. This is tied round the 
tail hair. It leaves the animal room to swish its tail, 
but it keeps it well out of the gutter, when laying down. 

I quite approve of Mr. Hewer’s suggestion of dry 
milking, but I think his hair will be very grey before it 
will be adopted in this district. I think the author 
also alluded to the pasteurisation of milk. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of telling you something, 
in this connection, that happened within the past 
fortnight. I was telephoned for by the manager of 
a large distributing company producing pasteurised 
milk and dried products, to see two cats. One 
was dying fast, the other I thought I might save, 
but it died in a few days. The manager asked 
“What was the proper way to feed these cats?” 
and, on my replying, “ You cannot do better than 
milk,” he said, “Would pasteurised milk hurt them, 
as I believe that is what has killed them?” I replied : 
“There is no doubt that for cats so young (three 
weeks) such milk would doubtless be very harmful.” 
We all know that pasteurised milk is not a wholesome 
thing to give children or young animals: many of the 
most important constituents are undoubtedly des- 
troyed in the cooking. 

Mr. Hewer also asked about the working of the 
Tuberculosis Order. I believe that the Swindon 
district, in 1914, were the first to put the Tuberculosis 
Order of that year in force, and I think we were very 
early on this occasion, as I see that on September 3rd, 
we dealt with our first case, which was completed 
on the 5th. The way in which we deal with them is 
this: If we have a case of suspected tuberculosis with 
emaciation we clinically examine it. We auscultate, 
take the temperature and then take any discharges. 
These we submit to microscopic examination. In 
many instances cases of emaciation are due to Johné’s 
disease, the bacillus of which is also acid-fast ; there- 
fore, you do not get much further by microscopic 
examination. It is not a financial proposition 
to submit a cow to the tuberculin test if the 
owner has agreed to the value being about £3, as the 
cost of the test is from £3—£5, according to distance. 
We often, therefore, slaughter the beast without the 
test. If it proves not to be tuberculous we have to pay 
£1 more than the value agreed upon. I may add, at 
this point, that the microscopic examination is not 
absolutely reliable—it shows that you have acid-fast 
bacilli, but it does not prove that your animal is 
tuberculous. But, in the majority of cases, where 
you have emaciation and it is tuberculosis you find 
pulmonary symptoms which are easily detected upon 
auscultation. Personally, however, I would not 
agree to diagnose any case which had yielded acid-fast 
bacilli under microscopic examination, unless I 
applied the tuberculin test. I applied the ophthalmic 
subcutaneous and intradermal tests in my first 
fifteen cases, and I did not get very satisfactory 
reactions, and I asked Professor Buxton whether 
we were not causing a toxic effect by using the three 
tests. In the last eleven cases I have only used the 
two tests (ophthalmic and intradermal), and have 
had much better results. I speak highly of the 


intradermal test, but I wrote to Professor Buxton and ! 
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told him that the pamphlet, as published,” was very 
vague, and I asked what measurement he would 
designate as being an absolute reaction. I had a 
roan cow, eight years old, which was reported as 
having a tuberculous udder. I took the milk and 
microscopically examined it, with negative results. 
I did not use the subcutaneous test, as the animal 
had a temperature of 105 degrees F., but employed 
the intradermal. The measurement of the skin was 
6 mm., and at the second inoculation it was 9 mm. 
At 24 hours it was 23 mm. The character of the 
swelling has to be taken into consideration. In 
this case there was no pain and no heat, but there 
was considerable cedema. Upon that, I slaughtered 
the beast and found that the parietal and visceral 
pleura were tuberculous, the mesenteric glands 
were very bad indeed, the liver was full of it, and the 
hepatic gland was the size of a hen’s egg; the lungs 
were exceedingly tuberculous, the mediastinal glands 
were about 8 inches long and about 4 inches in dia- 
meter, and the post pharyngeal was as large as a 
goose’s egg. I have many more records here, but 
that is the most interesting. There is another, 
however, in which Mr. Hewer is interested—No. 145. 
Mr. Hewer tested this beast on May 28th, 1924. 
It had a temperature of 103°4. I may say that I look 
upon any temperature 104 or over as a reaction. 
This animal had a pustular discharge from the eye, 
to the ophthalmic test. I submitted it to the intra- 
dermal test, with the result that the measurement 
of the skin was 5 mm. At the 48th hour it was 
10 mm., and at the 24th hour, after the second 
injection, it was 17 mm. There was very little 
cedema. The post-mortem result was that there was 
one small gland on the parietal peritoneum and one 
smal] mesenteric gland affected. I point this out 
to you to show that you must not go only by the 
measurement in the intradermal test. 

With regard to the tuberculous udder, the only thing 
you can do is to take material and submit it to 
microscopical examination. If you find acid-fast 
bacilli, well and good—you are supposed not to 
proceed further, as it is not deemed necessary, but | 
shall do so in the face of the circular letter issued by 
the Ministry. My method of taking milk samples 
is to milk into bottles with wide mouths and do it 
myself to prevent any extraneous matter getting in, 
and hold the bottle some distance from the udder. 
I take the “ strippings,” and I usually massage the 
udder a little before I do that. 

Reverting to the Tuberculosis Order, I think it 
is most necessary to call the attention of those of you 
who are inspectors to this letter of instruction which 
I received this morning. We are told therein, not 
to resort to the use of the tuberculin test unless it is 
absolutely necessary. I do not know what you say— 
whether you have confidence enough in yourselves 
to condemn a beast worth £26 or £27 simply because 
it has a chronic cough, without submitting it to the 
test—but I think it is going too far (hear, hear), and 
I shall certainly carry out the test. The authority of 
the letter is T.A. 11845 C.L., Diseases of Animals 
Branch Circular Letter. It was sent me by the Clerk 
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of the County Council. 1 think we ought to protest 
as a body against the foolhardy, economical restrictions 
they put upon us. (Applausc.) 

Mr. Broap expressed a dislike to testing on too 
wide a scale, because with low-priced cows he thought 
they should run a little risk. It was his experience 
that Johné’s disease and tuberculosis were rarely 
found together. If such cases did occur, they always 
found that the tuberculous lesions were quiescent 
and encysted. He thought that the cause of emacia- 
tion in a case in which he found Johné’s disease, 
tuberculous and distomiasis, was the presence of the 
flukes. He desired to be informed if any other 
member could corroborate his experience in regard 
to the lesions of tuberculosis being in abeyance when 
Johné’s disease was also present. 

Mr. Hatt MASHETER remarked that Mr. Hewer had 
asked a question about “ snorers’’ having enlarged 
glands. He had one case in which the laryngeal 
glands were much enlarged and on _ post-mortem 
examination the post-pharyngeals were a tremendous 
size and tuberculous and the mediastinal glands and 
the lungs were one mass of tubercle. As regarded 
the Tuberculosis Order, they in Gloucestershire 
were not allowed to use the tuberculin test unless they 
obtained permission from the Diseases of Animals’ 
Committee of the local authority, also if they desired 
to have a microscopic examination. They had 
absolutely to rely on the clinical test unless they got 
the permission of the Committee. He had not heard 
the whole of Mr. Hewer’s paper, but in what he had 
heard, the author did not say anything about keeping 
the overnight milk—how did he keep it sweet to 
send away without getting a big bacterial count ? 
That morning he saw a beast that presented a rather 
peculiar case, because she had Johné’s disease, 
and he also fancied that she was tuberculous. He 
had written to the Committee for permission to test 
the animal. 

Mr. J. J. Aveston: I think this matter of clean 
milk production is a very important one, and I feel 
that in the discussion we are straying away a little 
from the title of the paper. Recently, Mr. Perry 
and myself were invited to a meeting of the Medical 
Officers of the West of England, at which Dr. Savage 
read a paper. He says that there should be some 
minimum standard of purity as regards clean milk: 
there should be some bacteriological count beyond 
which people should not be allowed to sell milk. 
There is not the slightest doubt that that can be 
obtained, because I have a relative of my own in a 
certain county who had very poor farm buildings. 
She bought some cows and felt she would make a real 
effort to have milk of a low bacterial count and, in 
spite of the dirty surroundings, I think she has one 
of the lowest bacterial counts of anybody in the county. 
It was really remarkable, and I am still convinced in 
my own mind that everything depends upon the 
people themselves—the milkers. If you can get 
men who will wash their hands, wash the udders and 
wash the stool, and teach them to make a serious 
effort, even in bad surroundings, you can get a clean 
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milk supply without effecting very extensive altera- 
tions. Dr. Martin, M.O.H. for Gloucester, gave us 
a remarkable instance in which two cows were being 
milked in the morning by the ordinary cowman of 
the place and in the afternoon by an employee of a 
lady who was producing tuberculin-tested milk. 
The same two cows were milked and in the same 
building, and that drawn by the afternoon milker, 
who took a few simple precautions, showed a drop in 
bacterial content to less than a quarter of that of the 
morning’s milk. That made a great impression upon 
me. As Dr. Savage states, the time has arrived 
when some standard of purity should be made 
compulsory. 

As regards the Tuberculosis Order, I must tell Mr. 
Coleman that I was called in by the Bath City Corpora- 
tion on the 2nd of September and dealt with and 
destroyed a cow on that day, so I was a day in advance 
of him. (Laughter.) I think it should go from this 
meeting that the Veterinary Profession is on its 
trial and that, if we make this Order too expensive 
we can kill it. (Hear, hear.) I think we should do 
all we can to make the working of this Order as 
inexpensive as possible. I must, as Secretary, thank 
Mr. Hewer for so readily and kindly coming in to 
fill a breach made by one’s having left it rather late 
to secure a paper for this meeting to-day. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I want to emphasise the fact that 
I do not test the low-priced cows for the very reason 
suggested by Mr. Aveston. Mr. Aveston is probably 
quite aware that the difficulty, even in the tested 
cows in some cases, is to find sufficient lesions to say 
that the animals are suffering from generalised tuber- 
culosis. I cannot see where it is going to save the 
local authority if they have to pay £8 say, for a beast 
which, if it was tested by tuberculin, would probably 
not react and the animal would not be destroyed 
under the Order. 

Mr. ApAMs contributed remarks which he requested 
should not be reported. 

The PresipEnt: I should like to congratulate 
Mr. Hewer upon his concise paper, which has given 
many leads, and I hope some of you gentlemen will 
follow those leads and discuss them. ‘There is no 
doubt that we veterinary surgeops must give a lead 
as to a clean milk supply by advising the farmer as to 
the methods to be adopted. The farmer is a very 
conservative sort of person and he will not adopt new 
methods unless it is proved to him that they are better 
than the old. I do not agree with some of you gentle- 
men who lay so much stress on the milker and so little 
upon the circumstances under which the cow is milked. 
It is my opinion that clean milk is rendered exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain in circumstances 
in which piles of manure and window ledges and 
rafters heaped with dust are very much in evidence. 
(Hear, hear.) A very valuable adjunct to the 
apparatus for producing clean milk is the use of the 
pattern of milk pail which has a small elliptical 
opening for the milk to be collected in. 

I should like to take this opportunity of bringing 
to your notice a condition which has been puzzling 
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me very greatly. I examine for the owner of the 
herd which is the subject of this peculiar condition, 
for the supply of Grade A milk, and every cow that 
comes into the herd, when the owner purchases, 
develops what I may perhaps term a form of variola, 
which does not affect the teats, but the septa between 
the quarters. I think it is a form of variola, because 
one attack seems to render the animal immune to a 
second attack. All the animals get it when they come 
into the herd, but the trouble clears up in about 
three weeks. 

With regard to wet milking, I think it should be 
abolished. (Hear, hear.) I have seen many farm 
hands come in from hauling manure and start to 
milk, and it is like tobacco juice going into the pail at 
first. The Sanitary Inspector should be empowered 
to prosecute in these cases. 

The length of the standing is important if only for 
the simple reason that cows vary in length. I have 
seen a method in which a system of length grading 
is employed. It is, I agree, also important to see 
that the tail is tied, for that eliminates a lot of 
extraneous matter from the milk. 

One must admit that, especially at this time 
of the year, it is very difficult to differentiate between 
tuberculous lung affection and parasitic husk. 
Personally, I would not care to condemn a cow at 
this time of the year, with lung symptoms, without 
employing the tuberculin test. In this regard, Mr. 
Coleman mentioned a case in which he employed the 
double intradermal test—I do not know whether or 
not he employed the ophthalmic test. 

Mr. CoLteMAN: Yes, and the result was indefinite. 
It only showed two very small spots. 

THE Prestnent: I do not like the title “ Veter- 
inary Inspector”; I think the designation should 
be altered to “ Veterinary Officer.” 

Before I sit down, I should like to ask our visitors 
to take part in this discussion. (Hear, hear.) They 
are Dr. Brewer, Dr. Beattie, and Mr. Bottomley. 

Responding to the President’s invitation, 

Dr. Brewer said: From the point of view of 
public health, the only matter of interest to us is the 
influence of milk on the production of disease and the 
value of milk as a food. Thus we can divide the 
subject into two parts: (1) the question of tuber- 
culosis, and (2) of clean milk. The former we can 
dismiss very quickly. Until the present year there 
was nothing whatever to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis by milk. Theoretically, we had certain 
powers, but they were useless. But the legislation in 
force this year is sufficient to ensure that the bacillus 
of tuberculosis will not in future be spread through the 
medium of milk. If the present laws are carried out, 
the spread of tuberculosis through milk has been 
reduced to the lowest level which it is possible for 
huinan intelligence to attain. It remains to be 
seen to what extent and how thoroughly the Orders 
under the Milk Act will be put into operation. We 
must wait a year or two before we see the full effect 
of these laws. They are expensive, and the majority 
of people who serve upon local councils care nothing 
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for public health but only for saving the rates. If 
these laws and orders are properly administered, I 
am certain that the danger of human tubercle being 
spread by milk will cease. 


As regards the question of clean milk, we havea 
very different story. In the first place, we have, 
as most of us know, fifty years of legislation of which 
I may assert that not one year of the whole fifty has 
been free from some legislative attempt to try and 
improve the cleanliness of the milk supply of this 
country. These orders have been a fruitful source 
of income to the lawyers; they have been useless to 
the farmer and worse than useless to the health 
official. (Laughter.) As regards the point of view 
of the farmer, I should like every farmer in this 
country to know that the sale of milk in this country 
is the lowest of the whole civilised world. The 
actual amount per head is one-fifth of a pint per day. 
The highest is reached in the United States of America 
and in Denmark, where the amount is up to one pint 
per head per day. Surely the farmers will respond if 
this is put before them: that if they give us a good 
milk there is the probability of milk being sold in 
this country at the same rate as in America, but that if 
they will not give us a good milk they will have a 
difficulty in maintaining a supply of one-fifth pint 
per head. There is a great deal of talk on the question 
of clean milk but, when you come to the point of 
legislation and administration, such an expression as 
“clean milk” is of very little good to you. The 
people sitting round this table, if all were asked to give 
a definition of clean milk, would give as many 
divergent opinions as there are those to give them. 
You must get a standard, and the only one we can 
work on (it is true it is not perfect, but it is the only 
one I can think of) is the standard of bacterial content. 
There are difficulties even in that: one is to decide 
upon the figure you would suggest as a maximum or 
minimum. In the U.S.A. for their graded milk they 
have allowed a figure of 30,000 organisms per c.c. 
In this country the figure is 100,000 per c.c. On the 
surface it would look as if the U.S.A. have a much 
more stringent standard, but in this country milk, 
to be graded, must be free from the colon group of 
bacilli, and in America that qualification is absent. 
Therefore, in actual practice, it is easy to carry out 
the American standard. There, however, is a point 
which we must have worked out—which is the 
preferable standard ? That is a point of the greatest 
importance. The standard must finish by being a 
compromise, but it must be a compromise upon 
scientific grounds. My own opinion is that the 
absence of colon bacilli is not an absolute necessity. 
I am very much inclined to favour the American 
standard as being the more possible of attainment. 
Milk from the udder is sterile; every minute which 
passes between the time it leaves the udder and that 
at which it reaches the consumer sees bacterial 
multiplication proceeding, and no form of milk pro- 
duction that is to be an economic possibility can ensure 
milk being consumed in a sterile condition or anything 
like it. But the organisms found in milk—apart from 
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B. tuberculosis and one or two others—are harmless, 
and there is no particular harm in people consuming 
100 or 1,000 or 1,000,000 of these organisms per c.c. 
Their importance is, however, that these organisms, 
growing in milk, will alter its constitution altogether. 
Actually, the food value of that milk has been com- 
pletely altered and for many purposes for which we 
use milk it is of no value whatever. Legislation along 
these lines, insisting on a certain bacterial standard 
is the only method by which we shall get a solution 
of the subject. Supposing you took it that you 
would say 100,000 per c.c., how the milk is to be 
brought to that degree of purity is a question which 
must be left more or less to individual procedure. 
In practice, the method can be extremely simple. 
I am not so sure that if it now became essential that 
every man, before he milked a cow, should be required 
to wash his hands thoroughly and have his hands 
passed as clean ; and to clean the udder, and have that 
passed, whether that would not meet the situation 
without any other laws at all. (Hear, hear.) I think 
probably it would. I believe that a little education 
of the farmer would really settle the subject without 
any legislation as to how this and that must be done. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Beattie: I wish, in the first place, to thank 
you for asking me to be present at this meeting. 
It has been exceedingly interesting to me. 

With regard to Dr. Brewer’s question as to the 
bacterial content of milk, I am not inclined to agree 
with him on the point of Bacillus coli, because I, as a 
general practitioner, probably see far more in the way 
of colon infections than he does as Medical Officer 
of Health. A little time ago I was discussing, in 
consultation, a case in which there was colon infection, 
with a doctor who comes from a different part of the 
country altogether, and he‘told me that in his part of 
the country they were making it a rule that at any 
time that they had any shows they had competitions 
in which the large farmers were invited to send 
samples of milk, and the prizes were given, not for the 
best amount of cream or anything else, but for the 
lowest content of bacteria, and from what we all know 
of legislation and of the difficulties of carrying it 
out it occurs to me that it would be far better if we 
could educate the farmers by the adoption of this 
method of prize-giving for the best milk from the 
bacteriological point of view. I would suggest that 
you should produce competition for something from 


which both the farmer and the consumer are going to |. 


reap benefit, and you will then have all producers trying 
toemulateeach other. I heard one point mentioned with 
regard to cows’ tails. Mr. Hoddinott has just retired 
from the Highworth Rural District and he had a 
practical suggestion, and that was that at this time of 
the year every cow’s tail should have the long hairs 
clipped off. With regard to Mr. Coleman’s kittens, we 
have seen many cases of children who are marasmic, 
brought to hospitals, and there they are given milk 
which may not be pure, but which has not been boiled, 
and they go ahead. 

Mr. BorroMiey thanked Mr. Hewer for the invita- 
tion he had received from him to attend that meeting, 
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which had not only been of interest, but of encourage- 
ment to him. As one who, for the past fifteen years, 
had been endeavouring to teach farmers habits of 
cleanliness, he appreciated the remarks upon that 
subject which had been made that afternoon. He 
was quite aware of the slowness in operation of the 
various legislative measures they, as sanitary inspec- 
tors, had to enforce,and of their difficulty of application 
under certain conditions. If they wanted to get a 
decent cowshed they must try and do it by persuasion 
as, if they only adhered to the enforcement of the 
letter of the law, it would take three or four years to 
secure their object. If they, in all their various 
districts, could have the experience they had had in 
that district, he did not think they need be afraid of 
their reputations in the application of the tuberculin 
test. When Mr. Coleman was at work he (the speaker) 
saw 75 per cent. of the animals slaughtered under his 
certificates, and he did not know that he could 
remember a case in which that gentleman was found 
to be wrong. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hewer’s REP ty. 


Mr. Hewer, in reply to Mr. Masheter, said: I think 
you will find little difficulty in keeping the count low 
in your evening milk, provided it has been collected 
properly, and that the utensils for its cooling and 
storage have been effectively sterilised. It should, 
of course, be cooled to as near 50 degrees F. as possible. 
It is, of course, useless collecting milk under sanitary 
conditions if strict attention is not paid to the sterilising 
of all the utensils used for the collection, cooling and 
storage of the milk after it has been collected. 

Dr. Stenhouse Williams, when investigating the 
subject of clean milk, tested four churns, that were 
supposed to be, and had been sent out as, fit to hold 
milk during transit, and after rinsing them out with 
1,000 ce. of sterile water, found that 1 cc. of washings 
contained from 4,100,000 to 30,000,000, and B. coli 
present 1/100 c.c. to 1/100,000 ce. He also found 
similar conditions with the other utensils. You will 
appreciate that it is impossible to produce clean milk 
under those conditions. Your milk pail, Mr. Roberts, 
should have a fixed dome and then the milkers cannot 
take off the lid; even then they are inclined to tip it 
too much, it not watched. 

Replying to Dr. Brewer, I quite agree that milk 
should not contain more than a certain maximum 
number of bacteria per cc. when it reaches the con- 
sumer, and that an Act enforcing this should be 
introduced. 

Clean milk, I agree, depends on the bacterial count 
and should be capable of keeping sweet several days. 
I do not consider he goes far enough with his clean 
hands and cows’ udders, for the reason I have stated in 
reply to Mr. Masheter, that the receptacles must be 
sterile to produce good results. 

Dr. Beattie’s show plans for clean milk competitions 
I think excellent, but I think it is a better plan as run 
in Wiltshire and some other counties, as several sam- 
ples are required, some being sent by the producer 
and others taken by the county officials, and, curiously 
enough, I think the latter are generally the cleanest. 
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World’s Poultry Congress. 
OTTAWA MEETING IN 1927. 

A correspondent writing to The Times of October 5th, 
says :-— 

“The third World’s Poultry Congress will be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927 (probably from July 27th to 
August 3rd), at the invitation of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Mr. Edward Brown, who has just returned from a 
visit to Toronto, states that the meeting there of the Cana- 
dian Congress Committee, held under the presidency of 
Dr. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, was largely 
attended by representatives from all parts of the Dominion 
and also from the United States of America. The gathering 
included several of the provincial Ministers of Agriculture, 
the Mayors of Toronto and Ottawa, and civic delegates from 
Winnipeg. It was announced that the buildings used for 
the Canadian National Exhibition had been placed at the 
disposal of the Congress Committee, and that the Govern- 
ment had decided to offer each country participating in 
the exhibition (to be held in conjunction with the congress) 
a space for the display of national exhibits free of charge. 

“Mr. Edward Brown has been appointed president of 
the congress and exhibition. The Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, is honorary chairman 
of the committee ; Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, is 
chairman ; and Professor Fred. C, Elford is vice-chairman 
and director-general, with Mr. Ernest Rhoades as secretary. 
It is proposed that each of the provinces in the Dominion 
shall form a committee to further the objects of the 
gathering. In addition to the live exhibits, for the adequate 
display of which ample provision will be made under most 
satisfactory conditions, it is anticipated that every country 
in a position to do so will arrange for educational displays 
showing the progress made in experimental work and 
research. There is no doubt that Canada will exhibit an 
effective display, and the United States intends to be 
represented on a generous scale. 

“ The Department of Agriculture at Washington are taking 
a keen interest in this proposal, and it is expected that a 
grant will be obtained from public funds in the United 
States of not less than £1,500 for the organization of their 
section. The Department will have the support of such 
bodies as the American Poultry Association, the American 
Association of Instructors and Investigators in Poultry 
Husbandry, and other influential societies, so that a very 
comprehensive display may be expected. In addition, 
several of the other countries that will take part in the 
congress will no doubt be adequately represented in this 
respect, as many of them were at The Hague in 1921 and 
at Barcelona in 1924. At the former of these two gatherings 
we were not represented at all on that side, and at the latter 
the money available was quite inadequate for the purpose. 

“It should be noted that the breeders who send birds 
to the exhibition are prepared to incur the cost in the 
expectation of increasing their export business. But 
the various individuals and institutions which wéuld 
willingly share in making the educational display worthy 
of Great Britain are for the most part unable to bear the 
cost. The British Committee consider that, as this is the 
first time the congress and exhibition will be held within 
the Empire, there is a special call upon the Mother Coun- 
try to ensure worthy representation. In view of all the 
circumstances, they would appear to be justified in their 
contention that the reputation of British Institutions for 
the thoroughness of their educational, experimental, and 
research work makes it essential that tlhe committee should 
be enabled to organize an exhibition. 

“Towards the expenses incurred at the meetings at 
The Hague and at Barcelona the Ministry of Agriculture 
made a grant of £50 on each occasion. It is estimated that 
the cost of a really complete national display of educa- 
tional and research work at Ottawa would not exceed 
£1,000, Towards this cost the small poultry keepers of 
this country can scarcely be expected to contribute ; 
the work comes within the province of the central and 
local authorities. In view of the value of the industry, 
it is felt that this is a matter for special consideration.” 
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A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE. 


A few months ago a medical officer resigned an 
appointment owing to the fact that a Public Health 
Committee ordered the use of an infant food with 
which the officer in question was unfamiliar, and also 
because she refused to accept dictation from a lay 
committee upon medical matters. After careful 
consideration a competent authority decided that the 


‘ 


officer's action “ was in accordance with the ethical 
principles which govern medical practice,” and pointed 
out that “ contrary to popular belief, these are framed 
for the safeguarding of the public.” 

Attention has recently been drawn to the fact that 
a certain local authority in an elaborate list of instruc- 
tions to its veterinary inspectors regarding the 
carrying out of the Tuberculosis Order insists, inter 


alia, that : ** They (veterinary inspectors) will obtain 


tuberculin, at their own cost, from.................. and 
from no other source.................. as it 1s considered 


essential that the tuberculin should all be obtained 
from the same source.” 

We do not know what action, if any, the veterinary 
inspectors of the district propose to take, but, as a 
matter of principle alone, they would appear to be 
unwise to accept such direction without question. 

It is conceivable that professional men, upon whom 
rests the responsibility of carrying out the various 
orders relating to animal diseases and to matters 
concerning the public health in relation thereto, 
might be placed in an impossible position were they 
forced to accept such instructions from their lay 


employers. 








Failure has attended an attempt to pasture Lapland 
reindeer in Baffin Land. 
Private interests in 1921 took 600 reindeer to this district ; 
but now only seven are alive. The failure is attributed 
to the lack of wooded country. While reindeer are 
unsuited to this country, it is believed that caribou will 
survive and propagate if feeding grounds are established. 
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REVIEW. 


Official History of the Army Veterinary Services in 
the Great War. 


(Reviewed by Major-General Sir FrepErick Sairu, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S.). 


Seventh and Final Notice. 


East AFRIca. 

No military organisation of the Veterinary Service 
existed in East Africa when war broke out. It had 
to be created, and this was effected by converting 
the fourteen officers of the civil veterinary staff 
of the Protectorate into a military staff. This 
was carried out by Colonel Stordy, who was Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Civil Administration and 
subsequently Director of Veterinary Services and 
Remounts with the Force. In order to understand 
what follows it is necessary to point out that these 
fourteen officers of the East Africa Protectorate were 
experts; they knew the country and its diseases ; 
geographical surveys had taught them in this hot-bed 
of animal plagues, which parts of the country were 
moderately safe and which areas spelled certain death 
for mounted forces entering them. They knew with 
precision the seasonal fluctuations of the many 
epizootic diseases affecting this pathological paradise. 
In a word, in no area of the war hitherto studied has 
a commander had the advantage of knowing with 
precision beforehand, what he could and what he 
could not attempt with mounted troops. Not only 
that, he had information as to where he could find 
remounts, and the safest route for them to join their 
units ; where his transport, oxen could be obtained 
so as to avoid drawing on infected areas; where 
his slaughter stock could be found and the best 
routes to move them. For several years these questions 
had been studied by Colonel Stordy and his staff in 
the interests of agriculture and animal industry, 
not only of the Protectorate but of the neighbouring 
countries. This work was reciprocated by the Union 
of South Africa and by Germany; the Portuguese 
possessions, however, were neglected, and no veter- 
inary service appears to have existed there. The 
yermans, on the other hand, had worked hard within 
their territory, and regularly communicated the results 
of their investigations in mapping out disease areas 
and the progress of epizootics, to their neighbours in 
Kast Africa. Consequently, when war broke out we 
had not only very complete information regarding the 
habitable portion of the East Africa Protectorate, 
but a useful working knowledge of German Kast 
Africa. 

Perhaps these facts do not convey to the ordinary 
mind the full significance they deserve; it may be 
that one has to live in a country which is a_hot-bed 
of disease to appreciate the fact that there are places 
one cannot spend the night, nor even pass through 
before the sun is well up, without incurring certain 
infection, while it is safe to remain on the open, 
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bush-cleared, wind-swept higher ground, barely a 
stone's throw away. ‘To know the safe and unsafe 
places makes all the difference between health and 
death, and this knowledge, so far as the East Africa 
Protectorate was concerned, it had for some years 
been part of the duty of Colonel Stordy and his staff 
to acquire. 

The fighting in British East Africa was entirely 
confined to the native reserves along the Anglo- 
German frontier. These reserves were little known, 
for the work we have indicated above had been carried 
out in the areas of European settlement, away from 
the enormous tsetse-fly belts which lie along the 
East Coast of Africa and extend inland, up to 250 
miles, until the higher ground is reached. It is 
obvious that where mounted troops were employed 
their limitation to fly-free areas was the only protection 
that could be afforded against the dreaded trypano- 
some, and from the beginning of the war up to March, 
1916, this policy was as far as possible followed, 
and the mortality was not unduly high. An example 
is given of this in the operations against Naumann, 
involving a several months’ chase of 1,000 miles 
and a permanent loss of only 9 per cent. 

In 1916 a change in the command appears to have 
taken place; we are not told the name of the com- 
mander, but it would seem to have been a general 
from the Union of South Africa with no knowledge 
of the poisonous country in which he was about to 
operate. It is specifically stated that at this period 
the Commander-in-Chief and General Staff were not in 
touch with the Veterinary Service, which in fact, 
does not appear to have been represented on the 
Headquarter Staff. In addition, the animal manage- 
ment of units, of which some illuminating examples 
are given, was bad. Animals were now used up to 
the value of a quarter of a million pounds monthly, 
and the death rate was 100 per cent. It is estimated 
that with better management, 7.e..by following the rules 
laid down when operating in malignant areas, half 


this mortality might have been saved. The best 
veterinary advice was available, but it was not 


utilised. 

We cannot pursue this question, the history must 
be studied; the figures of losses speak for themselves. 
In four years’ campaigning 31,000 horses were 
employed, of these 827 remained alive at the end of 
the war, and only half of them could be disposed of 
by sale. Similarly, there were 33,000 mules during 
the above period, and only 900 survivors, aid 34,000 
donkeys, with 1,400 survivors. We have to go back 
to Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow for anything 
parallel to this terrible loss. 

One point in the organisation of the Veterinary 
Service in Kast Africa must be noted. We have 
already indicated that in the possession of the veter- 
inary authorities was a knowledge of where animals 
for mounting the Force were obtainable, where cattle 
for transport purpose could be had, the areas through 
which they could safely be taken, and where slaughter 
stock could be obtained. So that remount and 
livestock duties were undertaken in addition to 
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purely professional functions, while from the veterinary 
laboratory of Nairobi the cattle were given a per- 
manent or temporary immunity to rinderpest, depend- 
ing upon whether they were intended for transport 
or food. 

The purchase of slaughter stock was handed over 
to the Director of Supplies at the end of 1915, and he 
was furnished with an expert veterinary officer as 
adviser. In 1916 the War Office sent out an Assistant 
Director of Remounts, who only remained a few 
months, when the remount service once more came 
under the Veterinary Directorate. In the matter of 
supplies not only were slaughter cattle maintained 
free from disease, but the hospital fowl that provided 
the sick with eggs, came under veterinary care owing 
to diphtheria, pneumo-enteritis, and parasitic affec- 
tions ; finally a dairy farm was started for the supply 
of hospital milk, and proved a great success. An 
account of the dairy farm will be found in the appendix, 
and once more there is brought to notice the excellent 
work performed by that special product of our Army, 
the British non-commissioned officer. 

We have indicated that the enemy possessed an 
organised veterinary service ; the German commander 
kept it employed making surveys in his rear, basing 
his line of retreat on those areas most deadly to animal 
life. These he would occupy with a strong force of 
infantry, holding up our forces sufficiently long to 
become infected. The losses resulting from this 
strategy are given. In a single operation we lost 
4,000 animals in three weeks. In another instance 
the enemy, employing human transport, retreated 
through a most malignant fly-belt at the northern 
corner of Lake Nyassa, his capture appeared imminent, 
and mounted troops followed him in large numbers, 
but pursuit was impossible and the enemy escaped. 

On one line of retirement selected by the German 
commander as being deadly to equine life, we lost 
12,000 horses and mules in three months One more 
example may be quoted: A certain belt of country 
had been actively immunised by the Union Veterinary 
Service in order to prevent the introduction of 
rinderpest into Rhodesia and South Africa. Every 
endeavour was made by the Germans to infect it. 
We cannot fail to be impressed by the genius of the 
German commander, who utilised the knowledge 
acquired by pathological science as a potent factor 
in his military defence. His veterinary strategy 
succeeded admirably. “In Africa there is always 
something new.” 

An account is given of the composition of the 
veterinary personnel in East Africa, when troops from 
the Union took part in the East Africa Campaign. 
In 1916 it received a substantial increase from the 
South African Veterinary Corps, of 26 officers and 502 
other ranks. Four mobile sections and twenty-two 
hospitals were formed. In addition each officer 
attached to a regiment had a mounted staff of one 
sergeant and three other ranks, two pack mules 
and four veterinary chests. This appears to have 
been an admirable arrangement for the class of 
country where the operations were occurring. 





We have said sufficient to show that the East 
African Veterinary Service was admirably organised 
by Colonel Stordy, and embraced every branch in 
which animals were employed or utilised. The officers 
were seasoned and had for some years been studying 
on the spot the problems with which they had now 
to deal. No commander compelled to operate in a 
country seething with every variety of animal plague 
could have been more fortunately placed in the 
matter of skilled advice. So long as this was taken 
the losses for that part of the world were normal. 
Later, with a change in command, all advice appears 
to have been disregarded, and all precautions neglected, 
which together with regimental neglect and indiffer- 
ence accounts for a mortality unequalled in any 
previous operations undertaken by the Empire. 

The chapter dealing with the campaign in Kast 
Africa, is well written by Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Doherty, 
M.C., who was Deputy Director of Veterinary Services 
and Remounts with the Force during the war. 


We have been compelled to leave much valuable 
matter unnoticed, for instance the veterinary services 
in India, in South Persia, and in North and South 
Russia. In all of these there are lessons on every 
page. The adaptability of our officers is seen 
whether engaged in instructing Russians in a veter- 
inary school in the Arctic regions, or supplying their 
armies with equipment in the Black Sea. 

We have also omitted to deal with a veritable 
monograph by Colonel A. Olver on the Veterinary 
Services with the British Remount Commission 
in Canada and America. The most experienced 
soldier cannot read this without learning something 
new, while to those beginning their military career 
its careful study is imperative. No cursory remarks 
on this chapter would be adequate to its merits. 


We are also unable to notice the Schools of Farriery 
which played so important a part in the Great War, 
and the ingenious intensive training instituted. 


The introduction of Veterinary Laboratories into 
the Field was a departure of first importance. Their 
necessity had long been foreseen; Colonel Duck, a 
former Director-General of the Army Veterinary 
Service, urged their introduction thirty-eight years 
ago,* but they were beyond our reach when the fight 
for organisation took place. 

Early in 1915 I pressed for an expert enquiry into 
a devastating type of pneumonia among remounts ; 
after much delay it was sanctioned on condition that 
the investigation did not extend beyond twelve months, 
nor cost more than £1,000. At that time the deaths 
from this disease in six months, at one remount depét 
alone, had cost £100,000! ¢ A “ time limit” for such 
an enquiry suggests that the controlling spirit at the 
War Office was a civilian financial authority, with 
no conception of the difficulties. | Nevertheless, 


*‘‘ The Army Veterinary Department in the Field,” Veterinary Journal, 
Vol. xxiv., 1887, p. 202. 

t It is an act of justice and pleasure to place on record the name 
of Major W. Stothert, R.A.V.C.(T.F.), who had charge of these 
cases, and whose devotion to his duties was beyond all praise. 
Together we — that the disease was neither infectious nor 
eon! » ch was a useful beginning for the enquiry. 
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Colonel Watkins Pitchford, though given no laboratory 
assistance, furnished results which led to an immense 
reduction in mortality. It was not until 1917 that 
laboratories were established in the Field, and during 
the last year of the war a Central Research Laboratory 
was formed at Aldershot. I am not competent to 
review the work done by these institutions. 


The chapter dealing with the Surgery of the War 
is the only one with which we feel disappointment. 
We ought to have learned something more of bullet 
and shell wounds, of skiagraphy, gas-gangrene, gas 
poison, etc., and have been able to point to some 
purely veterinary progress in the matter of treatment. 
There is nothing, excepting in the after-treatment, 
which suggests any advance on the past. Skiagraphy 
is not even mentioned. The medical profession 
added enormously to its knowledge, for example, the 
excision of all wounds where pulping of tissues occurred, 
followed by suture and primary union. We may have 
adopted this but there is no record of it. The field 
of the human surgeon was, of course, larger than 
ours ; they performed as a routine method operations 
which it would have been the height of folly for us 
to have attempted. Our surgery will always be 
limited by utility ; the animal must be able again to 
take the Field. 


Many years before the war, when small-bore bullets 
were first introduced, a large number of experiments 
of their effect on tissues, practically still alive, were 
placed on record by the writer.{ The pulverising 
effect of this bullet on bone was not accepted at this 
time by some military surgeons. What the authorities 
wished to know was whether a narrow bullet would 
stop a cavalry charge. The appearance of the 
bones after being hit experimentally furnished their 
own reply. It was as a result of these observations 
that the Lee-Metford rifle was adopted. 

Considering the tens of thousands of battle injuries 
which occurred, there must be among our serving and 
ex-officers very many with extensive experience 
of the subject, and we appeal to them to place the 
facts on record before their special observations 
become blurred by the mists of time. A good 
example of what might be collected occurs at page 302 
of the History, where several horses are recorded as 
having been shot through the trachea, returned to duty 
and subsequently became useless from stenosis. There 
are side issues arising from this story which we cannot 
here enter into ; the main point is that it is a valuable 
fact and has not previously been placed on record in 
connection with gunshot injuries. 

The chapter on surgery suggests that either the 
German bullet was not so destructive as ours, as 
judged by the precise experiments mentioned above, 
or else that in those cases where the bone is described 
as if drilled with an auger, the range at which the 
injury was inflicted was considerable. No animal 
could leave the Field excepting on three legs when 
hit in a bone of the limb by our Lee-Metford bullet 
at any range up to 1,000 yards, perhaps even further, 





+ *‘The Effect of the Lee-Metford bullet on the Bones of Horses,” 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Vol. xxxviii., 1894. 
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and we should not have thought that the German 
bullet was more humane. Perhaps, therefore, the only 
bullet wounds of limb bones which found their way 
to hospital were those hit at a great distance, when the 
velocity of the projectile had considerably diminished. 

As regards bullet wounds of the soft tissues we need 
definite information as to when extraction should and 
should not be attempted. We have known deep 
penetrating wounds of the hind quarter probed and 
infected, the bullet being beyond all reach; such 
cases are best left alone. 

A bullet wound involving the facial sinuses may 
require to be dealt with by means of the trephine, 
precisely as if it were a case of ozena. 

No reference is made in this chapter to bullet wounds 
of the foot, which are peculiar to the horse, and 
extraordinarily difficult to diagnose. Horn being 
elastic behaves to a bullet precisely as does a sheet 
of thick rubber. One may fire into a tank of thick 
rubber but no water will escape, the fibres open out to 
allow the bullet to pass and then close in on its track. 
Similarly a bullet hitting the wall of the foot and 
penetrating into the interior, leaves no obvious 
wound in the wall to indicate what has occurred. 
A very careful examination immediately after the 
injury reveals a few fibres of the wall torn, such as 
might have been produced by scratching with the 
point of a nail and perhaps, though not always, a 
trace of a droplet of blood. The wound of exit in 
the sole is not more evident, yet the tissues within may 
be pulverised. Warning of this peculiarity appears 
to us to be essential. 

Injuries from shrapnel, we should have thought, 
might have furnished a special section ; they are prob- 
ably hinted at at page 551, where bullet wounds of the 
loins are referred to, but there must be more than this 
to learn about them. Did they never cause depressed 
fractures of the parietal bone? The horse from his 
horizontal position and shape forms a large target, 
especially for shrapnel. 

Was there a single case of sword, lance or bayonet 
wound recorded during the war? The history is 
silent on this point. Gas-gangrene is not mentioned, 
nor is “ gassing,” though over 2,000 cases occurred 
on the Western Front between May, 1917, and 
November, 1918. The effects of chlorine and mustard 
gas should have been placed on record. We certainly 
ought to have been told something of gas-gangrene 
and its prevention, also the frequency of tetanus, 


and the value of antitoxin as a preventative or 


curative. 

The fact is that the officer of the future will look 
to these pages for instruction in dealing with battle 
injuries, for he cannot obtain the information else- 
where. 


There is a special chapter on the organisation and 
working of a modern veterinary hospital and convales- 
cent depét, accompanied by an excellent plan. 


The Transport of Animals by Sea was always an 
unsatisfactory matter until the Great War. Then, 
and rather late in the day, the Veterinary Service 
was given a free hand to develop a system instead of 
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being bound down by obsolete Admiralty and other 
Regulations. It fell to the good fortune of a civil 
veterinary surgeon, Mr. A. E. Boyer, to have this 
freedom accorded him, and right well did he avail 
himself of his opportunities. We are fortunate 
to have a record from his pen containing the cream of 
his experience in the construction of fittings, feeding 
and management of animals on board ship. 

Breaking away from all preconceived ideas he laid 
down a method attended by the most extraordinary 
success, showing what may be accomplished when 
liberty of thought and freedom of action are allowed 
to an able and experienced man. We do not propose 
to comment on the scheme, it must be studied, but 
it is necessary in the interests of historical accuracy 
to say that neither Captains Gardiner nor Wood of 
the Mercantile Marine, whose names are mentioned 
in the text, were responsible for introducing the 
system of carrying animals in pens instead of separate 
stalls, as mentioned at page 643. It was the suggestion 
of a former Director-General of the Army Veterinary 
Service, Colonel Sir Francis Duck, who was engaged 
during the Abyssinian War of 1868 in the transport 
of animals to that country, and the writer of this 
notice published his views on the subject thirty-eight 
years ago.* 

There are several other able transport veterinary 
surgeons whose names are not given us, but we are 
glad to see it placed on record that Civil Veterinary 
Surgeon F. D. Neal (afterwards Captain Neal) refused 
to leave his heavily shelled ship when given the 
opportunity, but remained to look after the wounded 
animals. It is gratifying to learn that the vessel was 
subsequently brought safely into port. 

Elaborate statistics dealing with transport by sea 
were kept at the War Office, where the most rigid 
scrutiny of shipping operations was observed by 
the Veterinary Service. It is a pity that these have 
not been more fully utilised. A return of total 
casualties by years would have shewn the remarkable 
results obtained by the improved methods introduced 
by veterinary administration. 


We have made no reference to a chapter dealing 
with the Economic Disposal of the Dead. It is one 
with which we are entirely out of sympathy, not only 
on #sthetic grounds, but in the deeply rooted ¢on- 
viction that it is not a veterinary service and should 
have been wholly confined to the Waste Products 
Department. 


The Appendices to the History must not be missed. 
When all are so admirable it appears invidious to 
make any special selection, but we cannot pass over 
Appendix B, No. 3, page 707 ; never have the duties 
of a veterinary officer in the Field been so admirably 
or clearly stated. 

We take our farewell of this monumental work of 
the Veterinary Services during War, with every feeling 
of gratitude to the editors for having prepared it 
and to the State for having published it. It has been 
noticed at considerable length; the circumstances 


* A Manual of Veterinary Hygiene, 1887, p. 297. 








demanded it, for such a work is rarely issued and cannot 
be lightly passed over. It is the only way in which those 
of us who were mere passive spectators in the Titanic 
struggle, can show how deep has been our interest 
in learning what the living and those now dead have 
accomplished, and how great is our appreciation of 
their services both to the Empire and the profession. 

It seems certain that a war of such magnitude is not 
likely to recur within the time of any one now living ; 
but to regard war as a thing of the past and capable of 
control, is to shut one’s eyes to the psychology of 
men and nations. 

Whether with the progress of mechanical,science 
the Veterinary Service will play in the wars of the 
future the part it has just enacted, is a question which 
time alone can solve. Until then this History teaches 
us the conditions we shall certainly meet with and how 
to deal with them. 








St. DunsTAN’s REPORT. 


The best evidence of the faith of the public in the 
necessity for the continuance of the work St. Dunstan’s 
is doing and of the sustained sympathy which is universally 
felt for the objects for which the Organisation exists, 
is provided in the fact that the balance sheet accompanying 
the Tenth Annual Report shows a reasonable excess of 
income over expenditure. Although this sound financial 
position is largely due to the incidence, in the period covered 
by this Report, of a very generous legacy, yet it is fine 
tribute to the businesslike administration of such a vast 
organisation that, nearly seven years since the war finished, 
St. Dunstan’s is able to find support from all quarters 
of the Empire for the carrying out of the task to which it 
set its hand a full decade since. 


The pages of the Report itself summarise only briefly 
the remarkably varied character of the work undertaken 
by St. Dunstan’s in the training, settlement and life-long 
after-care of men blinded by war service. 


The continued support of the general public, in 
the form of donations and subscriptions, is still essential 
if St. Dunstan’s pledge that the men blinded in the service 
of the Empire will be properly cared for for the rest of 
their lives, is to be fully redeemed. 


A circumstance which causes the Council of St. Dunstan's 
some anxiety is the fact that, week by week, there are new 
cases needing admission. They are exclusively military 
cases whose loss of sight is directly attributable to or 
aggravated by war service. ‘In our view,” the Report 
states, ‘‘ these men are entitled to equal treatment with 
those men actually blinded during the war period, and as 
far as lies in our power, we shall give them the same 
facilities.” 

A striking feature of the Report are the many letter 
published from the men of St. Dunstan’s themselves. 
They tell of fine achievement, of problems bravely faced 
and overcome, and, above all, they give proof of the real 
happiness the war-blinded men find in their post-war 
lives of physical darkness. 

This Report provides a wonderfully impressive record 
of strikingly successful work on behalf of a section 
of the community for whom we must all acknowledge 
a great debt of gratitude, and it is good to know that the 
most effective way of discharging that obligation is to 
give material support to the organisation which has so 
well deserved public confidence in ten years of practical 
philanthropy in the truest expression of the term. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Sebaceous Eczema in a Cow. 
By W. G. Biackwe LL, M.R.C.V.S., Exmouth. 


I was called to see a cow with skin disease and found 
it to be a case of sebaceous eczema, as described in 
Moussu and Dollar’s Diseases of Cattle Sheep and 
Swine (pp. 601 and 602). The condition is described 
as hereditary. In this case the grandmother had it, 
but not the mother. 1 wonder if any practitioner 


has treated the condition successfully, as it seems that 
no ordinary skin dressing will touch it, and it is 
spreading. 
contagious. 


There is no irritation and it is not 





Removal of Nasal Tumour. 


By Gro. F. Boppir, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Auchterarder. 

History.—Four-year-old Clydesdale Mare. The 
mare was bought at a dispersal sale in November. 
She was thought to have had a kick on the face last 
August from a colt running out with her. 

Symptoms.—Swelling on right side of the face in 
the angle between the Nasal Bone and Nasal Process 
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of Pre-Maxilla (Incisive Bone). Purulent discharge 
from the left nostril and snoring. Digital examina- 
tion revealed easily movable growth with gritty 
particles adherent to it. 

Diagnosis.—Tumour obstructing middle meatus. 

Treatment.— Operation, 2nd May, 1925. Chloral 
Hydras Ziss, given by mouth one hour before operation. 
Cocaine solution was injected under skin. <A linear 
incision was made parallel to the nasal bone over the 
swelling, through the skin. A branch of the lateral 
nasal artery was severed and clamped. The mucous 
membrane of the nose was incised, and the tumour 
lifted out through the incision and cut off with a 
scalpel. The site of attachment was curetted. 
Digital examination of the nose through the incision 
revealed loose bone in upper meatus. There appeared 
to have been some injury to the turbinated bones 
and some loose necrotic parts were removed by a 
curette. The nose was packed with gauze through 
the wound, the ends being drawn out through the 
nostril. The mucous membrane was stitched with 
silk, and the skin with silk-worm gut. 

After Treatment.—The skin wound healed unevent- 
fully. Considerable discharge came from the nose, 
which was irrigated daily with saline solution, by 
means of a long catheter passed up the nostril. After 
three weeks, the horse was turned out to grass and is 
now working quite satisfactorily, except for some 
slight snoring. 








IMPROVED CONDITIONS OF MILK PRODUCTION. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has just issued a report on 
the work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry 
for the three years 1921-24, which contains valuable 
information relating to various branches of the agricultural 
industry and shows how the policy in regard to research 
and education has been developed. Accounts are given 
of the work at the Research Institutes, the subjects dealt 
with including soils and crops, horticulture, animal 
pathology, animal husbandry, economics, and engineering. 

In a section dealing with agricultural education, the 
scholarships for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen and others, the training of ex-officers and men in 
agriculture, and milk and dairy work are among the subjects 
treated. With reference to milk production on the 
farm, it is stated :— 7 
; The interests of public health demand the more general adoption of 
improved methods. To a considerable extent the Ministry has concen- 
trated its energies on this subject during the past three years, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to record a noteworthy improvement in the con- 
ditions of milk production throughout the country. The expert advisers 
on the staffs of local education authorities and agricultural colleges are 
able to help in this movement to a very important degree, .and their 
efforts have been supported by agricultural societies and other bodies, 
“ho have devoted much attention to the question of methods of milk 
p reduction at their annual shows and in other directions. Nor must it 
be forgotten that milk dealers themselves are now, for the most part, 
keenly aiive to the necessity for securing increased cleanliness in milk, 
in the interests not only of the general public, but of the trade iitself 
In fact, this general awakening on the part of commercial interests may 
well prove to have an influence as great as that of the educational efforts 
of local bodies. If the trade could see its way to buy milk on the 
basis of cleanliness, it would go farto solve the problem of clean milk 
production. 

The question of the disposal of surplus milk is dealt. with, 
and the scheme of co-operative cheese schools explained. 
Among other subjects, attention is directed to potato 
demonstration trials, farm orchards, bee-keeping, and the 
grading and packing of fruit and vegetables, and the 
question of livestock improvement is also treated in the 
report, which may be obtained at the Stationery Office. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 





Central Division. 


SPECIAL AND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS. 








A Special Meeting of the Central Division was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, October 
8th, 1925, for the purpose of considering the addition 
to the rules of a rule “ That Fellows who have paid 
the Annual Subscription for 25 years shall become 
Life Fellows of the Division”; also the following 
alterations of rules 14 and 15 “ The word ‘ living’ to 
be deleted and the words ‘ practising or residing ’ to be 
substituted.” The rules in question were those govern- 
ing the payment of a reduced subscription of 10s. 6d. 
(half fee) by Fellows resident outside the London 
Postal District. 

Major P. J. Simpson occupied the chair, and there 
were also present Major G. W. Dunkin, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Mr. H. D. Jones, Capt. H. Kirk, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Mr. J. W. Pritchard, Major G. Rees-Mogg, 
Mr. D. T. Reid, Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, Capt. W. K. 
‘Townson, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. A. L. Wilson, Capt. E. C. 
Winter, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Lt.-Col. T. D. 
Young, and Mr. J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary. 

The notice of meeting having been read by the 
Hon. Secretary, the PresipEent (Major P. J. Simpson) 
said it would be a matter of interest if they could be 
informed by the Treasurer of the number which would 
be affected by the new rule. 

Mr. Stroup, complying, said that he had been through 
the books very carefully, and so far as he had been able 
to ascertain, the number affected would be thirteen, 
but it might be one or two more, owing to the fact 
that in the earlier records initials were not inserted. 

The Hon, Secretary informed the meeting that 
the subject had been broached at a Council meeting, 
by Mr. Slocock, and it was referred to a special 
meeting. 

Replying to the President, the Hon. TREAsuRER, 
said that, with regard to the addition of Fellows 
yearly who would qualify for this proposed exemption 
from payment, there would, perhaps, be an average of 
two a year. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey proposed that the suggested rule 
become one of the rules of the Division; Major 
DunkKIN seconded, and the proposition was carried 
nem. con. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply to the Hon. TREASURER, 
stated that the new rule would not be retrospective 
in its application, in that it did not serve to wipe out 
any arrears of payment incurred to date by a Fellow. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu : In view of the fact that this 
matter has not been closed, I think we should have 
further information in regard to the possibilities of 
what may happen if we adopt this rule: how many 
are likely to drop out in the next two or three years ? 
It might affect the funds of the Division rather 
seriously. If it is your wish to relieve those Fellows 
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who have paid for 25 years, you might ask them to 
pay half a guinea only—I think it requires a little more 
thought. 

The PresipENT: A vote has been taken and it has 
been passed nem. con. There will be an opportunity 
in an hour’s time, at our Annual General Meeting, 
to raise the point again. This meeting has definitely 
passed it now, and it is a recommendation to the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. McIntosu: I suppose it will be still quite in 
order for members relieved by this rule to continue 
paying their subscription if they so wish? (Amid 
laughter, an affirmative reply was given). 

The Treasurer: I think I can say that only about 
a dozen will fal! out in the next ten years. 

Mr. McIntosu: That alters the position entirely. 

The meeting then proceeded to deal with the pro- 
posed alterations of rules 14 and 15, and these were 
read by the Hon. Secretary, as follows : 

“Rule 14: Every person elected a Fellow of the Society, 
and living within the limits of the London Postal District, 
shall, previous to his admission, pay to the Society the 
sum of half a guinea as an admission fee and shall after- 
wards contribute the sum of one guinea annually. But 
every Fellow may, after a payment of the admission fee, 
compound for his annual contribution by paying at once 
the sum of ten guineas. Subscriptions of Life Members 
shall be placed to capital account.” 

‘Rule 15: Every person who has been elected a Fellow 
of the Society,’ and who does not live within the limits of 
the London Postal District, shall pay the sum of half a 
guinea as entrance fee and ten shillings and sixpence 
annually, or he may compound for his annual subscrip- 
tion by the payment of five guineas.” 

The Hon Secretary : This arose from the fact that 
there were a number of men who actually practised 
in London, but lived outside, andthey claimed they 
were only entitled to pay the countryfee. The 
rule supported that, because it says “living.” In 
order to clear this matter up it was suggested that the 
word “living” should be deleted, and the words “ prac- 
tising ” or “ residing” entered instead. 

Mr. McIntosu proposed, Mr. J. WILLerr seconded, 
and it was carried unanimously, that the proposed 
alterations be approved for recommendation to the 
Annual General Meeting. 

* * * * * 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 





The Special Meeting was followed by the Annual 
General Meeting of the Division. 

The President (Major Simpson)*occupied the Chair 
and there were also present Messrs. L. 8. Balls, W. 
Brown, Major C. Davenport, Major G. W. Dunkin, 
Major F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. H. D. Jones, H. King, 
W. S. King, H. Kirk, G. H. Livesey, Professor J. 
MacQueen, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Sir John Moore, 
Messrs. W. 8. Mulvey, H. J. Parkin, W. Perryman, 
J. W. Pritchard, Major G. Rees-Mogg, Messrs. D. T. 
Reid, E. B. Beynolds, J. Rowe, J. Stephens, E. L. 
Stroud (Hon. Treasurer), W. K. Townson, J. Willett, 
E. C. Winter, A. L. Wilson, Professor G. H. Wool- 
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dridge, Lt.-Col. T. D. Young, and the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. J. F. Macdonald). 

Visitor.—Mr. F. Hopkin. 

The Minutes of the previous Annual General 
Meeting, having been published in the ‘ Record,” 
were taken as read and were confirmed and signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Apologies for unavoidable absence were an- 
nounced from Captain Ross Grant, Mr. H. L. Roberts, 
and Mr. A. E. Willett. 

(2) From Mr. EK. A. Batt, enclosing his subscrip- 
tion and asking that, as he had no opportunity of 
attending the meetings of the Division, his resignation 
might be accepted. 

The Presipent: Might I suggest that considera- 
tion of this letter be deferred until we have dealt with 
the proposed addition to our rules, under which Mr. 
Batt would come. 

This was agreed. 

(3) From Mrs. F. G. Samson, returnirg thanks for 
many kind expressions of sympathy in her recent 
bereavement which had reached her from the Fellows 
of the Society. 

The PrestpENT: I am sure that all those who have 
not heard the news of Mr. Samson’s death, will hear 
it this evening with the very greatest regret. To all 
those who were aware of it, it came as a great shock 
to know that he had gone. Mr. Samson was a regular 
attendent at the meetings of this Society and he was 
one who was not afraid to express his honest opinion 
on all matters which came up for discussion. I do not 
think we can do less than pass a vote of condolence 
with Mrs. Samson, and from the Chair I will ask you 
to pass it. 

Mr. Rows supported in feeling terms, and the meet- 
ing passed the vote sub silentio, the members standing. 

(4) From the N.V.M.A., enclosing the scale of fees 
recommended by the Association for work under the 
Tuberculosis Order, 1925. The SecreTary read the 
scale of fees, and said that he had received several 
copies for circulation amongst the members on request. 

(5) From the proprietors of the Trocadero Restau- 
rant, enquiring about the Jetting of a room for the 
Annual Dinner of the Division. The Secretary said 
that this letter was considered by the Council, who 
decided to recommend to the General Meeting that 
the room be booked for the first Thursday in Novem- 
ber. 

On the proposition of Major RrEes-Moaa, seconded 
by Major Dunk1n, the meeting accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Council. 

New’ Fellows.—Messrs. T. H. Michie (Enfield) ; 
and A. C. Wild (Woking), were elected Fellows of the 
Division. 

The PrestpENT: The next item on the agenda is the 
election of Honorary Fellows, but I would like to 
ask permission of the meeting to take the proposed 
alteration of rules first, as we can then deal with the 
election of the Hon. Fellows who, if the suggested rule 
is embodied, will fall to be elected. 

The meeting concurred. 
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The PrestpeNT: The Special Meeting held just 
prior to this meeting decided to recommend to the 
Annual General Meeting the addition of the following 
to the rules of the Division : ‘‘ That Fellows who have 
paid the annual subscription for 25 years shall 
become Life Fellows of the Division.” 

Mr. Rowe: I should like to ask how many Fellows 
would be affected by this proposed rule. I date, 
myself, back to 1882 or 1883. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT : | will ask the Treasurer to read out 
the names of those gentlemen who would, if this is 
passed, become Honorary Fellows to-night. 

The TrREAsuRER: In those days they did not put 
initials against the names, and I may have missed 
some. If I have, I apologise and ask them to let me 
know. The list of names is as follows: Messrs. 
T. C. Garry, T. Wolsey, W. Reekie, E. A. Batt, 
S. H. Slocock, J. W. Baxter, W. Perryman, J. Mac- 
Queen, W. Willis, R. C. Irving, F. W. Willett, J. 
Willett, H. King, and H. Gray. There are fourteen 
names, 

Major Rexrs-Moace : | propose the confirmation of 
this suggested addition to the rules of the Division. 

Colonel Youna : I beg to second that. 

The Presipent: If nobody has anything to say 
on the matter, I will put the proposition to the meeting. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

The Prestpent: The next alteration is in regard 
to the wording of Rules 14 and 15, that the word 
“living” be deleted and the words “ practising or 
residing” substituted. That has been suggested 
because it is found that there are several members who 
live outside the Metropolitan Postal District, and at 
the same time are practising therein, and it was thought 
that they should be reckoned as London members. 

On the proposition of Mr. McIntosn, seconded by 
Mr. Jones, the alterations, as recommended by the 
Special Meeting, were confirmed. 

Honorary Fellows.-The Prestpent: I think it is 
quite within our province for us to incorporate 
the names read out just now by the Treasurer and so 
elect those people as Life Fellows. Mr. W. R. Davis, 
now of New Zealand, and Dr. Juan Richelet, of the 
Argentine Legation, were elected Hon. Fellows. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: Is not this the time to make 
some provision in regard to any of those who happen 
to be in arrears ? 

The Prestpent: I take it your point is that, 
supposing a man has been a member for, say, twenty- 
seven vears, but has forgotten to pay the last two 
years’ subscription, and we elect him an Honorary 
Fellow to-day, that does not release him from the 
obligation to pay the two years’ subscription he owes 
to the Division ? 

Professor WooLpripGE: Might it not be laid down 
that, in such a case, he may be elected an Honorary 
Fellow only on the completion of his payment up to 
date ? 

Sir Joun Moore: You use the words ** Honorary 
Fellow.” There is a distinction between * Honorary 
Fellow ” and “ Life Fellow.” 
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Professor MacQueen: I ask the object of this 
concession : Is it a financial relief, or is it an honour ? 
It occurred to me that the prospective recipients 
might be notified what the object is. 

The PrEstpENT: I am not responsible for the sug- 
gestion—I think Mr.Slocock raised it,and unfortunately 
he is not here. It was, however, intended more as an 
honour than anything. 

Professor Woo.LprinceE : I take it, it is an expression 
of appreciation, on the part of the Society, of the 
loyalty of those who have stood by the Society for 
twenty-five years or more. (Applause.) 

The meeting elected the Life Fellows as named. 

The PRESIDENT: It will interest all of you to, know 
that we have with us this evening Mr. F. Hopkin, 
who is an ex-President of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association. I am sure we are very pleased 
indeed to see him here, and we give him a very hearty 
welcome. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hopkin: I beg to thank everyone for the very 
kind reception accorded me. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
The Presipent called upon the Hon. Secretary 


to read the Annual Report for the Session 1924-25. 
The report read :— 

During the past session we have held seven general 
meetings, three council meetings, the annual general 
meeting, the annual dinner, and the summer social 
outing. 

With the solitary exception of the last mentioned, 
all were well attended. The average attendance at the 
general meetings is showing a pleasing increase, the figures 
for the past three sessions being as follows :- 


1922-23. Fellows, 24 Visitors, 3 
1923-24. do. 30 do. 6 
1924-25. do, 35 do. 4 


In view of the large number of Fellows, there appears to 
be no reason why the attendances should not continue to 
improve. 

The annual dinner created a new record, 117 Fellows 
and guests being present, but the summer outing was 
badly supported, only eleven Fellows attending. 

The Society has lost one of its oldest and most popular 
Fellows by the death of Mr. F. G. Samson. 

Recruits have been more numerous than ever, no,less 
than twenty-six having been elected, while only five 
resignations have been accepted. 

Three new Hon. Fellows were elected during the year. 

Mr. J. W. Mcintosh was awarded the Society’s Victory 
Medai. 

Morbid specimens were exhibited by the following :-— 

L. 8. Balls. C. Davenport. H. D. Jones. 

W. H. Kirk. H. L. Roberts. W. F. Widden. 

S. H. Slocock. A. Spicer. T. D. Dunlop-Young. 
J.D. Williams. F. C. Winter. 

The Papers and Essays contributed were :—- 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. “The Suggested Establishment of a Veterinary 
Research Council.” Major-General Sir J. Moore, K.C.M.G. 

3. ‘Serum Immunity.’”’ Captain 8. L. Slocock, M.C. 

4. ‘‘Some Cases met with in Polo Ponies.” J, L. 
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5. ‘‘ Points for Consideration in the Purchase of 
Horses for Work in Towns.” C. H. Sheather, Esq. 

6. The Egyptians and their Domesticated Animals, 
from a Veterinarian’s Standpoint.” D. 8S. Rabagliati, 
O.B.E., B.Sc. 


7. ‘‘A Treatment for Tuberculosis in Cattle that has 
given Interesting Results.” A. Spicer, Esq. 
8. ‘‘ Research into Certain Animal  Diseases.’’ 


T. Dalling, Esq., and Dr. Okell. 

This meeting was held at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories by invitation of Dr. O’Brien, the Director, 
and was greatly enjoyed by a large turn-out of Fellows and 
visitors. 

During the session a very interesting theory of the 
causation of cancer was explained by Drs. Louis Sambon 
and H. A. Bayliss. 

Upon the proposition of Major DunKIN, seconded by 
Colonel Youne, the Annual Report was received and 
adopted. 

The Treasurer (Mr. E. L. Stroud) presented the 
Balance Sheet for the Session, which revealed the 
financial affairs of the Division to be in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. Its reception and adoption was 
approved, on the proposition of Colonel Youne, 
seconded by Mr. Rowe. 


ELECTION OF OFrFICcE-BEARERS. 


The PrestpEnt : It falls to my lot—-and it is a very 
happy one- to put forward the recommendation 
of the Council in regard to the holder of the office of 
President of the Division for the ensuing year. | 
have the pleasure and privilege of placing before you 
the name of a gentleman who has proved his worth 
in many spheres of activity—-I refer to Major-General 
Sir John Moore. (Applause.) 

It would, indeed, be foolish of me to try and relate 
to you all Sir John Moore’s good qualities. He is 
known to all of us as an indefatigable worker, and 
whatever he takes up, we may rest assured that he 
will carry it through. I feel sure that if you call him 
to the Chair for the ensuing year, the Society will have 
a man worthy in every respect to represent such an 
important body as this. It is, therefore, with great 
pleasure that I would like personally to have the 
privilege of moving, from the Chair, the election of 
Sir John Moore as President of the Society for the 
ensuing year. (Applause.) 

Colonel Youne : It is with the very greatest pleasure 
that I second this motion. Many of us in this room 
had the honour of serving under Sir John Moore in 
France and I am sure it would be a great pleasure 
to serve under him again during his tenure of the 
Presidential Chair. (Applause.) 

The PrestpEnT: It is hardly necessary to put this 
as a motion, but, just for convenience sake, | do so. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 

Sir Joun Moore : I thank you very much indeed for 
having elected me to this office, and I can only say 
that I shall endeavour, during my term of office, 
to conduct the business of the Society as well, perhaps, 
as it has been conducted in the past. I know that | 
have some very efficient and well-known people 
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to follow, who have led the Society through many 
difficult phases, and I can only endeavour to copy 
what they have done. At all events, I shall do my 
best, and I know that I shall have the support of every 
one of you. It is very kind of Major Simpson and 
Colonel Young to make such remarks about me as 
they have done this evening: I do not know whether 
I deserve them, but I have always tried to keep the 
honour of the Profession in front of me. During the 
War we had very difficult times, but I was very 
fortunate to have the assistance of some splendid 
fellows. Colonel Young I knew very well—-he was 
one of my very valued officers in France, and nobody 
could ever have done any better work for the State 
and for the Service which I represent, than Colonel 
Young. We also have with us in the room to-night 
others who rendered equally good service. I do not 
know that I can say anything more for the present, 
except that I will seek to serve the Society in my new 
and honourable office to the best of my ability. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. McIntosx : I think there is another duty which 
we owe to our retiring President, Major Simpson, 
and that is to accord him a very hearty vote of thanks 
for his services during the past year. We all looked 
forward with great expectations to his year of office, 
and I am sure we all agree that he has conducted the 
affairs of the Society with the greatest dignity. 
I have great pleasure, therefore, in moving, on behalf 
of the Society, that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded Major Simpson for his conduct in the Chair. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Jonn Moore: I should like to second that from 
the Chair. I have always admired the manner in 
which Major Simpson has conducted the business. 
He has, as the mover of the resolution has said, filled 
the Chair with great dignity, and we know that, 
even in the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, his opinions and words always carry great 
weight. 

The meeting accorded the vote of thanks with 
enthusiasm. 

Major Simpson: I thank you very much indeed 
for the kind words you have said and for the very 
nice way you have glossed over the many faults I 
have committed during my period as your President. 
It has been an extremely smooth and pleasant year 
of office, and that has only been made possible 
by the very great support I recerved from the members. 
Your Annual Report shows that we have had prac- 
tically ‘‘ record * meetings through the year, with the 
exception of the summer outing which was undeniably 
a failure. The annual dinner gave us a splendid 
start, and I hope that all the Fellows who supported 
me so splendidly upon that occasion and during the 
subsequent meetings, will accord similar support to 
our new President. 

Vice- Presidents.—Majors P. J. Simpson and G. W. 
Dunkin, Mr. E. Brayley Reynolds and Lt.-Col. T. D. 
Young. 

Council.—Major C. Davenport, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Mr. H. D. Jones, Captain H. Kirk, Mr. G. H. 
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Livesey, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Captain Dunlop Martin, 
Mr. W. Perryman, Major G. Rees-Mogg, Captain W. 


Townson, Mr. A. E. Willett, and Professor G. 
H. Wooldridge. 
Hon. Treasurer..—Mr. E. L. Stroud. 


In proposing the election of Mr. Stroud, Major 
Simpson referred to him as having served the Society 
for twenty-six years. In Mr. Stroud’s hands the 
finances of the Society had been safe, and that day’s 
Balance Sheet showed how hard he worked to collect 
arrears. 

Hon. Secretary..-Mr. J. F. Macdonald. 

The PRESIDENT, in submitting the re-election of this 
officer, said that that was an appointment which should 
be put to the meeting from the Chair, for they would 
all agree with him that the success of the President 
was in no small measure dependent upon the ability 
of the holder of the Hon. Secretaryship. 

Mr. McIntTosH asked to be allowed to second the 
nomination. Mr. Macdonald was an old pupil of his, 
also an old assistant. He had, in fact, known him 
for the greater part of his life, and it was he who had 
prevailed upon him to take the Secretaryship of the 
Society. The Society could not have a more reliable 
Secretary and he could asssure them, though no such 
assurance was needed, that the affairs of the Society 
were safe in Mr. Macdonald’s hands. 

Major Simpson, as the retiring President, supported. 
In his capacity as occupant of the Chair he had been 
in a position to prove Mr. Macdonald’s worth. He 
was a most industrious Secretary. 

Major Davenport spoke to the re-assurance 
and pleasure it gave to a newcomer to a Society such 
as that to receive such a warm welcome as he had 
received at the hands of the Hon. Secretary. Such 
courtesy spoke volumes for Mr. Macdonald’s excep- 
tional aptitude for the post. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MAcpnona.p returned thanks for his election, 
and the terms in which it had been commended to the 
meeting. 

Hon. Auditors.—Mr. G. H. Livesey (representing 
the Council), and Major P. W. Dayer Smith. 

Hon. Trustees.--Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, KE. L. 
Stroud, and J. Willett. 


+ 
EXHIBITS AND INTERESTING CASES. 


Major P. J. Stmpson exhibited a non-slip device 
consisting of cylinders of carborundum let into the 
shoe. The supporting material wore more rapidly 


than the cylinders and there was thus ‘always a 


hard surface in contact with the ground. 

Mr. W.S. King then exhibited a specimen, which he 
described as a very remarkable one, which he 
was able to present through the good offices of 
Messrs. Harrison Barbour, the horse slaughterers, 
It was the bladder of a horse, which organ was 
packed full of dried sabulous material. Its 
weight was tremendous. He was sorry to say 
there was no history of the case available-Messrs. 
Harrison Barbour were sent to slaughter the animal 
and they heard no symptoms described. The animal 
was a cart horse working on a farm and apparently 
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in fair condition. He could get no estimate of the 
horse’s age. The bladder was so full of the sabulous 
material that it was impossible for it to contain any 
urine, which must have filtered through from the 
ureter, and found its way out as best it could. 

Major DunkIN thought it was very kind of Messrs. 
Harrison Barbour to send the specimen, and that it 
would be the wish of the meeting that a letter of thanks 
be sent to them. 

The PrestpENT expressed the opinion that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the Society 
if some arrangement could be made with the firm 
whereby post-mortem specimens could be secured from 
them. 

Colonel Youne said he was sure that Harrison 
Barbour would render the Society any assistance 
they could in that respect. He thought the Secretary 
might communicate with them a day or so prior to 
any meeting and say we would be glad to receive 
any specimens. 

The meeting agreed that the Secretary write Mr. 
Partridge, thank him for the specimen sent, and inform 
him that,’if he met with any interesting specimens, 
the Society would be glad if he would communicate 
with the Secretary near the time of the meeting. 

Mr. Kina agreed to prosecute enquiries with a view 
to eliciting information in regard to the specimen 
shown, for presentation to the next meeting. 


Any OTHER BUSINESS. 


The PresipENT: I have a very pleasant announce- 
ment to make under this heading. It is customary, 
as you know, for this Division to present annually 
a Victory Medal, and that Victory Medal has to be 
presented on the occasion of our Annual Dinner. 
This year it is to be presented to one whom we value 
very highly in our Society—Professor Wooldridge 
(Applause). I am not going to say very much at the 
present time about this Victory Medal or about 
Professor Wooldridge, because I should have to do so 
again on the occasion of the presentation. With 
your permission, therefore, I will defer anything I 
might say until the proper moment. I wish merely, 
now, to inform the meeting that it is our intention 
to present the medal this year to Professor Wooldridge, 
but I may add that I do not think there is anyone, 
not only in the whole of our Society, but in the whole 
of our profession, who is more deserving of this honour 
of our Society. (Applause.) 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: May I extend my heart- 
felt thanks to you, sir, and to the Fellows who have 
decided to make this presentation to me. As you 
have said, it may be necessary on a future occasion to 
make reference to it, but I cannot let this occasion go 
by without expressing my deep appreciation of the 
honour which you have done me. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE raised the question of the 
representation of the Division upon the Council of 
the N.V.M.A. He was under the impression that the 
matter should have been brought forward on the 
occasion of the Summer Meeting, but that that 
meeting was so sparsely attended that it was held 





over. He would like to be informed of the names of 
the representatives last elected. 

The Hon. Secretary: They were Messrs. R. 
Bryden, Professor Buxton (who is now President of the 
“ National”? and is therefore a member of Council 
ex-officio), Captain H. Kirk, Captain D. Martin, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh (also, as a Vice-President of the 
‘ National,” a member of Council of that body), 
Mr. 8S. H. Slocock, Mr. A. E. Willett and Lieut.-Col. 
T. D. Young. 

The PRrEsIpENT: Apparently then, we have got 
eight representatives, of whom two are members of 
Council irrespective of this Division. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to fill their places by two other repre- 
sentatives. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE : Before you proceed to that, 
it is necesary to know to how many representatives 
we are entitled. During the past year there has been 
a modification in this respect. In the past, your 
Society has been entitled to one representative for 
each twenty-five members or portion thereof; the 
representation is now reduced to one for every fifty 
members or portion thereof, in addition to the Hon. 
Secretary. I therefore suggest that we are not now 
entitled to eight representatives; the Secretary can 
let us know how many members we have and then 
we can nominate and vote accordingly. 

The PrREstpENT: We have 210 members, so that 
would give us five representatives. So far from there 
being any necessity to appoint two further representa- 
tives, we have already, it seems, one too many. 

Major Stmpson: At our Summer Meeting we 
nominated one or two gentlemen to carry on until this 
meeting because, on the river trip, it was felt that the 
few members there could not represent the views of a 
large Society such as this, and therefore, in order to 
keep the representation onthe Council, some names were 
put forward and they were elected to carry on until 
this meeting. 

Mr. Livesey: I think we ought to be clear about 
this, and I am not perfectly clear in my own mind 
that we are acting, at the present time, within our 
powers, because the Articles of Association of the 
N.V.M.A. say that nominations to the Council from 
Divisions must be received by the first of July in any 
year, and that members so nominated to act on the 
Council shall come into office at the termination of 
the Annual General Meeting and remain in office until 
the subsequent Annual General Meeting. If my 
interpretation is correct, the names which were sent, 
as Major Simpson says, to carry on for the time being, 
until this meeting, were effective nominations at the 
Annual General Meeting at Cambridge and the 
representatives then appointed must remain in office 
for a year. That is my interpretation, but I am quite 
ready to submit to a better ruling. But it would be 
rather unpleasant if you nominated some fresh 
delegates to represent you and then found at a subse- 
quent date that your nominations were ineffective 
and that your delegates could not take their places. 

The PrestpENT: Major Simpson’s view is that 
those nominations were not representative in point of 
number. 
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Professor WooLpripGE: May 1 submit that, 
as these names were sent in only to represent this 
Society at Cambridge, they were not elected repre- 
sentatives to take office at the termination of that 
meeting, and that at the present moment we are 
not represented on the Council of the “ National ” 
until we appoint our representatives to-day. 

Captain WinTER: I would suggest that we elect 
our representatives to hold office until the end of 
our session in June. 

After further discussion, the following gentlemen were 
elected as representatives of the Division upon the 
Council of the “ National,” to hold office until the 
termination of the Session in June: Mr. H. Kirk, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Major P. J. Simpson, 
Mr. Q. E. Willett, and Lieut.-Col. T. D. Young. 

Garnett Memorial Fund.—The PREsIDENT informed 
the meeting, amidst assent and applause, that the 
Council had decided to recommend a donation of 
twenty guineas to this fund. An appeal, supported 
by the ex-President, was also made from the Chair 
for individual support to the fund. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his conduct 
of the meeting terminated the proceedings. 

J. F. MACDONALD, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Mid-West and South Wales Division. 


MEETING AT SWINDON. 


An informative discussion on the paper by Mr. F. 
Hewer, of Swindon, on “Clean Milk Production, 
with special reference to the Tuberculosis Order, 1925,” 
was the chief feature of a well-attended meeting of 
this Division, which was held at the Great Western 
Railway Hotel, Swindon, on Friday, October 16th, 
1925. Both paper and discussion are reproduced 
at the commencement of the present issue of the 
Record. 

The President, Mr. A. E. Roberts, occupied the 
chair, and the attendance book was also signed by 
the following: Messrs. A. S. Adams, W. A. Austin, 
J. R. Barker, J. R. Baxter, T. D. Broad, 8. Codrington, 
sen., S.-Codrington, jun., J. C. Coleman, R. W. Hall, 
J. R. Hewer, J. W. Hall Masheter, T. J. Margarson, 
C. E. Perry, J. Richardson, B. Sayer, and J. J. Aveston, 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors: Dr. R. P. Beatty (M.O.H., Rural 
Authority), Mr. A. E. Bottomley (Sanitary Inspector, 
Swindon), Dr. D. Brewer (M.O.H., Swindon), and 
Mr. E. Messervy. 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Division 
(the summer outing) having been published in the 
Record, were taken as read and were signed as correct. 

The PrEsIDENT reminded the meeting that their 
last gathering was a “ record ” one as regarded attend- 
ance, but he regretted to say that things were so 
rushed that they omitted to return a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Messrs. Hobbs and Robinson, of 
Newport, for entertaining the company at Monmouth. 
He was sure it would be their desire that the Secretary 
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should be instructed to write to those gentlemen and 
convey to them a very hearty vote of thanks for all 
that they did for their pleasure and entertainment 
on that very enjoyable occasion. (Applause.) 

Correspondence.— From the Secretary of the 
N.V.M.A. informing the, Division of the action taken 
by the North of England Division in providing for 
the payment of railway fare and subsistence allowance 
to at least one of their representatives to Council, 
and suggesting that other Divisions might deem similar 
action to be advisable. 

No comments being forthcoming, the PRESIDENT 
called upon Mr. J. R. Hewer to read his paper, which, 
as recorded above, gave rise to an excellent discussion. 

The meeting accorded the author a very warm vote 
of thanks for his paper, on the proposition of the 
PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Hall. 

During the course of the proceedings the PRESIDENT 
extended a cordial welcome to the visitors, especially 
emphasising the pleasure with which they met the 
Medical Officers of Health, and the Sanitary Officer 
of the Borough as evidence of the good relationships 
which existed between them and the veterinary 
profession in the sphere of public health work. 

New Member: Capt. R. D. Williams, of Aberyst- 
wyth, was unanimously elected a member of the 
Division. 

The company subsequently partook of a substantial 
tea as the guests of Messrs. J. C. Coleman and J. R. 
Hewer, who were heartily thanked for their hospitality. 
J. J. AVESTON, 

Hon. Secretary. 








Frank Garnett Memorial Fund. 





A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fund 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, London, on Thursday, 
October 1st, 1925, when the following were present : 
Mr. 8. H. Slocock (in the Chair), Sir Layton Blenkinsop, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, Mr. J. Clarkson, Professor J. F. Craig, Mr. 8. H. 
Gaiger, Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, Mr. H. Locke, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Sir’ John Moore, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
and Mr. E. Alfred West. “° 

The Chairman called upon the Honorary Secretary 
to submit his report. 

Mr. F. Bullock, Honorary Secretary, reported that 
the amount subscribed up to date was £368 10s., 
and that the only expenses were Printing of Appeal 
£10, Postage £1. Subscriptions had been received 
from 122 members and from fourteen veterinary 
societies, including the National V.M.A., which had 
subscribed twenty-five guineas. The Western 
Counties V.M.A. and the Lancashire V.M.A. had also 
undertaken to appeal to their individual members 
who had not already subscribed direct, and by this 
means they had secured additional subscriptions 
to the amount of £13 5s. 6d., and £9 12s. respectively, 
There was still a number of Societies which had not yet 
subscribed, but from which subscriptions would be 
received in the near future. 
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The following Societies had intimated their willing- 
ness to co-operate, and had nominated the gentlemen 
named to serve on the General Committee formed at 
the first meeting, and consisting of the Members of 
Council of the R.C.V.S8. with the President and 
Honorary Secretary of the N.V.M.A. :— 

Central Veterinary Society: Sir John Moore, 
President, J. R. Macdonald, Secretary. 

Lancashire V.M.A.: J. F. Allen, President, 
J. Spruell, Secretary. 

Western Counties V.M.A.: C. Masson, President, 
R. B. Nelder, Secretary. 

Midland Counties V.M.A.: H. J. Dawes, Secre- 
tary. 

Northern Branch: A. W. Noel Pillers, Secretary. 

North Midland: G. Green, President. 

Lanes. and District: H. C. Reeks, President. 

Southern Counties V.M.A.: J. Facer, Secretary. 

North Wales V.M.A.: E. P. Edwards, President. 

North of Ireland V.M.A.: J. Ewing Johnston, 
President, H. G. Lamont, Secretary. 

Scottish Branch: H. Begg, President. 

Royal Counties V.M.A.: R. Catmur, Secretary. 

Mid-West and South Wales V.M.A.: A. E. 
Roberts, President, J. J. Aveston, Secretary. 

S. Eastern V.M.A.: F. C. Gillard, President. 

North of England V.M.A.: T. T. Jack, President, 
J. R. Rider, Secretary. 

The Report of the Honorary Secretary was approved, 
and he was instructed to communicate with the various 
Divisions of the N.V.M.A. asking their co-operation in 
the endeavour to secure further subscriptions on the 
method adopted by the Lancashire and Western 
Counties Associations. 

It was agreed that the Fund should remain open until 
3lst March, 1926, a further meeting to be called at 
the date of the April Meeting of Council to consider 
the nature of the Memorial. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





LONDON GAZETTE.—WAR OFFICE. 





November 4th.—Major (Prov.) A. F. Castle, F.R.C.V.S. 
is confirmed in his rank (Aug. 5th) ; Major (Prov.) W. D. 
Williams is confirmed in his rank (Aug. 5th) ; Major (Prov.) 
H. H. Lord, O.B.E., is confirmed in his rank (Aug. 6th) ; 
Major (Prov.) J. Facer is confirmed in his rank (Aug. 8th) ; 
Major (Prov.) F. Hopkin, O.B.E., is confirmed in his rank 
(Aug. 20th) ; Major (Prov.) H. Sumner is confirmed in his 
rank (Aug. 29th). 

Captain R. C. G. Thwaytes to be Major (Sept. 3rd), 
with precedence next below, W. St. J. F. Macartney. 

The following to be Lieuts. (on prob.) : November 4th— 
J. F. L. Taylor, F. W. Goodall, J. S. Kingston, P. C. W. 
Creagh, A. P. MacDonald. 

Nov. 10th.—Capt. D. R. Crabb resigns his commission, 
and retains his rank (Nov. IIth). 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


Nov. 19th.—Autumn Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division at Plymouth. 

19th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties V.M.A., 
at the Star Hotel, Worcester, 2 p.m. 

27th.—Annual Meeting of the North Wales 
Division at Wrexham. 

30th.—Notification of changes of address to 
Registrar, R.C.V.S. 

Dec. ist.—R.C.V.S., Examination Fees (December 
Exams.) payable. 

8th.—R.C.V.S., Written Examination. 

10th.—R.C.V.S., Oral Examinations commence. 
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Foot-anp-MoutH DISEASE. 


During the week-end there were eleven further cases of 
foot-and-mouth disease, all in districts already affected. 
Two occurred in Derbyshire, four in Lancashire, one in 
Leicestershire, two in Wiltshire, and two in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Since September 25th there have 
been 138 cases, necessitating the slaughter of 4,191 cattle, 
2,602 sheep, 1,594 pigs, and seventeen goats, at an 
estimated cost in compensation of £143,600. 

* * fa *” * 

In view of the spread of foot-and-mouth disease in 
various parts of the country, Durham County Agricultural 
Committee, at a recent meeting in Durham, decided in 
the terms of an urgent letter from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to reinstitute the system of veterinary inspection of 


all auction marts. 
+ * + * ae 


An important modification in the foot-and-mouth disease 
restrictions will, says The Times, of Nov. 11th, be made as 
the result of a visit of a deputation of the Northamptonshire 
Farmers’ Union to the Minister of Agriculture. The 
deputation asked the Minister to modify the restrictions 
so as to enable fat stock to be removed from one infected 
area to another infected area under licence for slaughter, 
and to reduce the infected areas as soon as possible. The 
deputation was told that an order would be made giving 
the desired facilities for marketing for slaughter as between 
infected areas subject to certain safeguards, and that the 
reduction of infected areas would be made as soon as it 
could be done with safety. 

With regard to hunting, which has been stopped in 
several parts of the country, as the disease is stamped out 
in some of the large areas and shows no signs of reappearing 
the desirability of making modifications in the restrictions 
will be considered by the Ministry with a view to allowing 
covert hunting. 


FRANK GARNETT MEMORIAL FUND. 





FouRTEENTH List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
$a a4. 


Amount brought forward from thirteenth list 410 11 6 


Derbyshire V.M.A. 310 0 
E. Morgan (Venezuela) ... 010 6 
4 0 6 
£414 12 0 
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Roya COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


OBITUARY. 
BraDLey, Samuel John, Victoria Park Farm, Shipley, 
Yorks. Graduated London, July 20th, 1886, N. Ed. 
Died 5th November, 1925. 


Mr. James Hill Motion, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Dalkeith, 
has been appointed veterinary inspector under the Mid- 
lothian County Council. He has acted as veterinary 
surgeon in Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, Midlothian, and in 
several counties in England and Wales. He is also well 
known in the athletic world as cross-country champion 
in 1921, and Scottish Inter-Universities’ champion at one 
and three miles. 

Mr. William Story, Quarrington Grange Farm, Coxhoe, 
has recently destroyed, by means of a humane killer, a 
brown Dale mare pony which had reached the remarkable 
age of 38 years. The pony, which was used for trap and 
flat work and also riding, has served three generations of 
the Story family. It was purchased for 20 guineas, 
unbroken, at the then famous Stagshawbanks Fair, 36 
years ago. Latterly the pony appeared to feel the cold 
acutely, and was feeble and weak. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Offiee not later than by the 
first post on Tuesaday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his cosrespondents. 


The Examination of Horses as to Soundness. 





THE VETERINARY RECORD 





To THE EpiTorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. | 


Sir,—Mr. Pugh’s article is interesting, but so much | 
depends upon the human as well as the equine factors in 
the examination of horses as to soundness that Iam afraid 
that there will always be differences of opinion. With 
experienced and well-trained men these should, however, 
be few and far between. I will relate a true incident that 
occurred in the early days of my career. The subject of 
examination was a brown van gelding. Within the space 
of a week this gelding was examined as to soundness by five 
different veterinary surgeons, and briefly their certificates 
read as follows :— 

(1) Sound. 

(2) Ringbones and sidebones on both fore feet (pre- 

sumably two ringbones and four  sidebones. 
A certificate like this immediately arouses the 


curiosity of the experienced man) and ‘“‘ wrong 
in its wind.” 

(3) Sound. 

(4) Coarse coronets and therefore unsound and ‘‘wrong 
in its wind.” 


Examined at the R.V.C. and certified sound. 
“wrong 


(5) 

I refrain from comment on the vague phrase 
in its wind ” in two of the certificates. 

The lesson and moral to be gathered from this experience 
seem as likely to occur to-day as in time past. Since the 
incident I have related, I have examined hundreds of heavy 
horses, and vanners as to soundness, but have never had 
much difficulty as to deciding about ringbones and side- 
bones. Even in a horse with thickened skin, and sub- 
cutaneous connective tissue, I do not think that the 
determination of the presence or absence of ringbone 
ought to occasion much anxiety to the good horse examiner. 
Yours truly, G. MayYALu, 

Bolton. 
14th November, 1925, 











The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Mr. F. T. Harvey, Professor R. G 
Linton, Major-General Sir John Moore. 

Report of a meeting of Council of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

Report of a meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Division, from Mr. J. Howard Jones, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of Veterinary Practitioners, held at 
Perth, from Mr. Donald Campbell. 

Report of the Director, Animal Breeding Research 
Department, The University, Edinburgh. 





ERRATA. 
In the report of Mr. Harvey’s reply to the discussion 
on page 981 
ad 
‘‘ linseed tea.”’ 


on his paper ‘‘ Sorne Aspects of Dystokia,”’ 
of the Record of November 7th, for “ 


‘* get head out,”’ and for “‘ linseed oil ” read 


get hook out” re 





National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritain 
and Ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 


All communications relative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
Record must be addresscd to the Assistant Editor, “ Veterinary 
Record,” 10 Gray's inn Square, W.C.1. 

















“SAPOSAN’ LUBRICANS 


(RICHARDSON), 


DETERGENT, 
IRRITATING. 


A valuable addition to Veterinary Science, 
which will be found well suited to the 
needs of the Profession, both before and 
after operations. 








"ANTISEPTIC, NON- 





Invaluable in Parturition and 
Uterine Operations. 





The application of ‘‘Saposan " to the hands 
and arms, or to the skin prior to opera- 
tions, produces an antiseptic, non-irritating 
film, which can be washed off afterwards, 
ensuring complete sterilisation of the 
skin and the removal of all unpleasant 
odours, 





Price, 2/3 per |b.; 7lbs., 2/= per Ib. 


JOHN RICHARDSON & CO,, 
LEICESTER, LTD., 
Analytical and Veterinary Chemists. 
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vernment for. the Army, 
and Colonial Hospitals. 


Send for full particulars to 


Officially adopted by the French 


avy 





Go all Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUATAPLASME 


(Pronounced WATTAPLASM), 


Can we persuade you to give this famous 
medicated poultice and dressing a trial > 


Although Ouataplasme has only recently 
come on to the market in Great Britain, it has 
already been used in many of the leading 
Racing and Hunting Stables with marvellous 
results in all cases of inflammation. 


To bring this to your notice, we are willing to 
send a full size packet, with all particulars, at 
the reduced price of | /6 post free, as we know 
when you have once tried Ouataplasme 
you will never be without it. 


FREAKE & CHARTERS 


(DEPT. V.R), 


LEAMINGTON. 








68 Regent Street, 









































OPHTHALMIC CAPSULES 
CATARRH CAPSULES 


ANTISEPTIC 

COUGH & THROAT ELECTUARY 
ABSORBENTOR BURSAL 
IODINE OINTMENT 


ANTISEPTIC HEALING 
PLASMA DRESSING 


VETODYNE ANTI-COLIC 


BLISTER OINTMENT &OILS 


CONCENTRATED 
LYSOL WOUND LOTION 
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HUXLEY'S VETERINARY PRODUCTS || 


FOR THE PROFESSION. 





ABSORBENT ANTISEPTIC 
DUSTING POWDER 


RINGWORM-GREASE & MANGE 
OINTMENTS 


ANTISEPTIC PESSARIES 
ANTISEPTIC TEAT BOUGIES 
COUGH-WORM-TONIC POWDERS 
CATTLE DRENCHES, EPSOMS. 
EMBROCATIONS — LOTIONS | 
FLUID DOG SOAPS. INSECT POWDER | || 









































Packed with clients ownname and address on labels. hore Guydon /718. « 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY L™, GALEN WORKS, DINGWALLR° CROYBON. 





Works by Frederick Hobday, 


C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 
OVARIOTOMY OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
Published by W. and A. K. Johnston,.Easter Road, Edinburgh 
SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE DOG & CAT. 3rd 
Edition. Price 15s. (postage 9d.). 
ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s. 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG (In conjunction with Harold Stainton, F.R,C.V.S.). 
Price 10s. 6d. 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY'S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price 12s. 
EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
Published Monthly. Subscription 21s. annually. 
Published by Bailli#re, Tindall & Cox. Covent Garden Londen. 
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Editorial Office: 10 Gray's Inn Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements: 
Whole page £3 10 O per insertion. 
Half page £1 15 0 ,, - 
Quarter page ..- 17 6 ,, ” 

Continuous Advertisement : 52 insertions, less 25% ; 

26 insertions, less 15% ; 26 insertions, alternate weeks, 

| ae 12%. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
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